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In our Review for January last we proved the supremacy 
of the spiritual order over the temporal, and the divine right 
of the authority exercised in the Middle Ages by Popes and 
Councils over temporal sovereigns; we resume the general 
subject of the supremacy of the spiritual order in our present 
number, and we may continue it in several numbers to 
come; for, as we view it, all the great controversies of the 
age — in fact, of every age — turn on the relations of the 
temporal to the spiritual, and the provisions which Almighty 
God has made for the practical maintenance of the spiritual 
order on earth. Protestantism, as we have heretofore abun- 
dantly shown, does not, when considered in its essential 
character, present a rival religion to the Catholic; for what- 
ever of religion Protestants may in reality possess, is de- 
rived from Catholicity, and can find its unity and integrity 
only in the Catholic Church. In its essential elements, 
Protestantism simply opposes, in one form or other, the su- 
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premacy of the temporal order to the supremacy of the 
spiritual, which the Church always asserts and does her 
best to maintain. Ordinarily, Protestants are not, we 
cheerfully grant, fully aware of this, and in practice seldom 
attempt to go so far. They commonly attempt a sort of 
compromise between heaven and earth, in which a cer- 
tain degree of superiority is claimed for each order. They 
retain too much of Catholic tradition and good sense, to 
say, in just so many words, that the temporal order is su- 
preme ; but they are afraid to assert the absolute supremacy 
of the spiritual, lest they belie their Protestantism, and find 
themselves forced by an invincible logic to return to the 
Church from which they originally separated, and against 
which they continue to protest. They seek, therefore, to 
effect a compromise between the two orders, or, as some of 
thei express it, between faith and reason, authority and pri- 
vate judgment, religion and politics; that is, between Chris- 
tianity and heathenism, grace and nature, heaven and earth, 
God and man, eternity and time. But since such compro- 
mise is, in the nature of things, impossible, since no man, 
in the words of our Lord, “ can serve two masters, for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, or he will hold to 
the one and despise the other,” the compromise turns out in 
the end to be the total sacrifice of the spiritual, and the 
real assertion of the supremacy of the temporal. Hence, 
in our last Review, we defined Protestantism to be the 
assertion of the supremacy of the temporal order, therefore 
not a religion; and though Protestants may not generally 
in their words go thus far, yet the great body of them when 
hard pressed will not shrink from it,—will hold to the 
temporal and despise the spiritual, and choose rather to fol- 
low their Protestant movement into open apostasy, than to 
return to Catholicity. 

In all the controversies which arise between the Church 
and the state, or between the Church and any class of 
her enemies, it is always a question between the two or- 
ders, and the point to be determined is always, Which is 
supreme? “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Ye 
cannot assert that one order is supreme in some things, and 
the other supreme in other things, as those who contend for 
the total separation of the two orders foolishly maintain, 
because the two orders, though distinguishable, are not in 
reality separable, and because this would leave no author 
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ity to decide in what things the temporal is supreme, or in 
what the spiritual. If you make each the judge of its own 
powers, of the extent and limits of its own authority, you 
bring the two orders into perpetual conflict, place them in 
a state of perpetual hostility, with no possible means of 
establishing peace between them; you declare the claims 
of each, however they may conflict with those of the other, 
just and legitimate, and as the authority of each in determin- 
ing its own powers is, on this hypothesis, equal, you must 
maintain that the same claim is both just and unjust at the 
same time, which we need not say is a palpable absurdity. 
To escape this inconvenience, you must give the power to 
determine the province of each order either to the temporal 
or to the spiritual. If you give it to the spiritual, you de- 
clare the spiritual supreme; if to the temporal, you make 
the temporal supreme. One or the other of these two you 
must do, whether you will it or not. ‘Then you must either 
subject the spiritual to the temporal, or the temporal to the 
spiritual. As Protestants do not and will not do the for- 
mer, they must be regarded, inasmuch as they are Protes- 
tants, as always doing the latter. 

As the state confessedly lies in the temporal order, and the 
Church in the spiritual order, it is clear that every contro- 
versy between the Church and the state is a controversy be- 
tween the spiritual and the temporal. And since the Church 
lies in the spiritual order, and is its representative, it is equal- 
ly clear that every controversy between her and a sect or an 
individual, let the question be what it may as to its form, 
is at bottom a controversy between the two orders, and 
resolves itself in the last analysis into the question, Which 
of the two orders is supreme? Hence we say truly, that 
all the great controversies of every age turn on the question 
of the mutualrelations of the two orders, and can be dis- 
posed of only by first disposing of the question, whether 
the supremacy belongs to the spiritual authority, or whether 
it belongs to the temporal. 

Reduced to its simplest expression, common sense, no 
doubt, decides the whole controversy ; for no an capable 
of understanding the terms can hesitate to say at once, that 
the spiritual order is supreme, and prescribes the law for 
the temporal. ‘This is the traditionary wisdom of mankind, 
and is also a simple dictate of the reason of all men. Yet it 
is precisely this that all who oppose the Church do really 
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deny, although they may not in general be distinctly con- 
scious of the fact. Most men’s heads are confused, and 
the bulk of mankind, educated or uneducated, at best see 
men only “as trees walking.” ‘They have only a dim and 
confused view of the questions before them; they do not 
see them distinctly, in their simplicity and integrity, and 
seldom see them at all except from the special point of 
view of their own passion, prejudice, or interest. Hence 
they affirm or deny more or less than they intend, and often 
without the slightest suspicion of what it is in reality that 
they are aflirming or denying. In general thesis, a man 
will admit the authority of the state, and yet in defending 
some special thesis he will deny it; so in general thesis he 
will concede without the least hesitation the supremacy of 
the spiritual, while in every special thesis he defends he will 
deny it, and assert the supremacy of the temporal. It is 
the special, not the general, that characterizes, and hence 
we are to characterize or judge men, not by what in a gen- 
eral thesis they may concede, but by what they assert or 
deny in their special theses. 

In judging the mass of non-Catholics, we make no ac- 
count of the fact, that in general thesis they concede Chris- 
tianity to be the true religion, or the spiritual authority to be 
supreme, because in their special theses they always deny 
both the one and the other. But in reasoning with them, in 
endeavoring to refute them, we make use of what they con- 
cede in their general thesis as the principle of their refuta- 
tion. It is only in this way that men are to be refuted and 
brought back, as far as reasoning brings back, to the truth. 
A man’s special thesis can be refuted only by being shown 
to be contrary to his general thesis. If men did not con- 
cede generally that the spiritual is supreme, or if this, or a 
more general truth than this which implies it, were not a 
truth of common sense, or a dictate of the reason of all 
men, we should and could have no data from which to re- 
fute those who oppose the authority of the Church, and 
in their special theses assert the supremacy of the secu- 
lar order. Proceeding on the principle admitted by all in 
general thesis, that the spiritual is supreme over the tempo- 
ral, we established in our last Review, in the article on the 
Two Orders, the supremacy over the temporal order of the 
Catholic Church, and therefore of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
her visible head and supreme governor. 
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We do not disguise from ourselves or from our readers, 
that this conclusion is exceedingly offensive, not only to 
schismatics, heretics, apostates, and infidels, but also to 
many who would fain pass for good Catholics. We can- 
not help this. We have every disposition in the world to 
render ourselves agreeable to all men, and we take no 
pleasure in displeasing others. But the truth is neither 
theirs nor ours. It is independent of both them and us, 
and it would be no less truth were we to disguise it or to 
deny it. Our affirmations do not make truth; our denials 
cannot unmake it. The laws of logic are not of our creat- 
ing, and are not subject to our control. We are ourselves 
as much subjected to them as are any of our readers. What 
would be the gain to our readers or to ourselves, were we 
either to reason illogically or to misstate facts ? Our soph- 
istry could not alter the truth, and our misstatements could 
not change the nature of the facts themselves. If our con- 
clusion is true, it is all important, and should be told and 
accepted by all men; if it is not true, let it be refuted. In 
either case, there is no occasion to be angry with us. If 
the truth offends, it is not he who tells it that is in fault, but 
he whom it offends. If we err, it may be our misfortune, but 
it is no reason why you should be offended with us. To 
err is human, and it is only when a man errs through 

neglect of doing his best to obtain the truth, or persists in 
his error after it has either been rationally refuted or de- 
clared to be an error by a competent authority, that he can 
be blamed for it. 

We know the doctrine we contend for is offensive to 
men who forget heaven, and seek only earthly felicity, or 
who seek to serve at the same time two masters, — God 
and Mammon; but is it not rather with themselves than 
with this doctrine that they ought to be offended? Earthly 
felicity is not the end, nor one of the ends, of man. In the 
present providence of God, man is not placed here to enjoy, 
to have his heaven in this world. He is here for trial, in a 
state of probation, to prepare for another world, and to se- 
cure his heaven in a life after death. This world is not 
our proper country, is not our home, is not our permanent 
abode. It is transitory, and with all that it contains passes 
away, and leaves no trace behind, any more than the keel 
that splits the wave, or the bird that cleaves the air. Man 
was not made for this world, nor for its fleeting pleasures. 
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He was made for another world, and his true country, his 
true home, his true good, is in heaven, which can be reached 
only by passing through the dark valley of death. All here 
is of value only in relation to our future life, only as subor- 
dinated and made subservient to the final end for which 
our Creator designed us. All experience proves that we 
have and can have noreal, no permanent good here, because 
our end is not here. ‘The error is not, then, on our part, or 
on the part of those who subordinate earth to heaven, or the 
temporal to the spiritual, but on the part of those who per- 
sist in seeking their good from the temporal order, in be- 
lieving that they are placed in this world to enjoy, and in 
acting as if earthly felicity were the final destiny of man. 

But after all, the doctrine we advocate is not hostile, but 
in reality favorable, to the real well-being of man, even in 
this world, and there are ample reasons why we should love 
as well as believe it. ‘Truth is always good, and, when 
rightly apprehended, commends itself to our hearts no less 
than to our understandings. ‘The supremacy of the spirit- 
ual, the supremacy of the Church, the power claimed and 
exercised by Popes and Councils over temporal sovereigns, 
against which we hear so many violent outcries, is not 
only in accordance with truth, is not only the order estab- 
lished by God himself, but useful and even necessary to the 
temporal, the preservation of social order, the maintenance of 
civil and political liberty, and the promotion of civilization. 
In other words, the maintenance in practice as well as in 
principle of the supremacy of the spiritual order represent- 
ed by the Church and her Sovereign Pontiff is the necessary 
condition of all real good for this world, as well as for the 
world to come; and hence they who oppose us have no 
less interest than we in maintaining it. 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that we state here a fact 
which may induce men to desire the doctrine, not a conclu- 
sive argument for its truth, or reason why we are to believe 
it. The positive institutions of God can be concluded only 
from positive revelation, and are to be submitted to only on 
the ground that they are his, and he commands us to re- 
ceive and obey them; not because we find them useful or 
necessary to the temporal order. “Seek first,’ says our 
Lord, “the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Here is the doctrine we 
contend for, in all its length and breadth. If we seek first 
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the kingdom of God and his justice, that is, maintain in 
all things the supremacy of the spiritual order, all these 
things, that is, all that we need or that is good for us in the 
temporal order, shall be added unto us ; but it is not for the 
sake of these adjicienda, these goods in the temporal order, 
that we are to seek the kingdom of God and his justice. 
Our Lord is not assigning a reason why we should seek 
God, but why we should not be anxious for temporal 
goods. ‘To seek God for the adjicitenda would be to make 
them the primary object of our seeking, and to fall into the 
precise error of the heathen and the old carnal Jews, who 
subordinated the spiritual to the temporal, against which our 
Lord admonishes us. The Church is not instituted for the 
promotion of the earthly well-being of man, individual or 
social; for that well-being, as we have seen, is not the end 
for which man was designed by his Creator. She is not 
placed in this world for the promotion of civil and political 
liberty, civilization, or temporal prosperity; but to teach, 
direct, govern, and assist us to gain heaven, the only end 
for which we exist. This, the glory of God in the salva- 
tion or beatitude of souls, sanctified by him through her 
ministry, is the sole end of her institution. This glory of 
God in the salvation of souls is the sole reason why we 
should embrace her, and submit ourselves unreservedly to 
her direction. Yet as she is in the world, though not of 
it, and affects all our interests in life, we may lawfully con- 
sider her influence on the temporal order, either as a means 
of augmenting our love for her, or of removing the obstacles 
which timid and worldly-minded people find to yielding 
themselves to her authority ; or rather, as the means of re- 
moving all our anxiety about the temporal order, of assuring 
ourselves that, if we are faithful to her, the temporal order 
can suffer no detriment, and all temporal good that can be 
called good will follow without any special care on our 
part, or direct labor for its promotion. 

The very doctrine we maintain prohibits us from seeking 
the spiritual for the sake of the temporal, or religion, so to 
speak, for the sake of politics. By the supremacy of the spir- 
itual, we do not mean merely its superior rank, or the infe- 
rior rank of the temporal, in the hierarchy of life. We mean 
altogether more than this. The spiritual is not only superior 
to the temporal, but is its sovereign, and prescribes its 
law, — the end it is to seek, and the rules by which it is to 
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seek it. The end, and the sole end, of man is spiritual. He 
has, in hac providentia, strickly speaking, no temporal end, 
and therefore no absolute temporal good, greater or less. 
Every creature exists for some end, which is its good. The 
good of a creature and its end are one and the same 
thing. Consequently, there is good or evil for a creature 
only i in relation to its end. All that aids a creature in gain- 
ing its end is good for that creature; all that turns it away 
from that end, or hinders it from gaining it, is evil for it. 
Man’s end is spiritual, and therefore there is for him, strictly 
speaking, only spiritual good, and the temporal is, and can 
in the nature of things be, good for him only as it aids him 
to gain his spiritual end, his heavenly end, for which alone 
in the decrees of God he exists. The temporal in itself is 
not evil, for no work of God is evil; neither is it in itself 
good for us, for it is not our end, and therefore it is and 
can be good for us only relatively to the spiritual, inasmuch 
as it is subordinated and made subservient to the spiritual. 
Evidently, then, it is not lawful for us to seek the spiritual 
for the temporal, the kingdom of God and his justice for the 
sake of having all these things after which the heathen seek 
added unto us,— although if we seek first, as the primary 
object of our pursuit, the kingdom of God and his justice, 
these things, as far as they can serve us, will be added to 
us. 

We insist here and everywhere, now and always, on the 
fact, that in relation to man the universe itself has no tem- 
poral end. Man exists in the designs of his Creator solely 
for a spiritual end, and would so exist even if he existed, as 
he does not, for a natural as well as a supernatural beati- 
tude. God, whether we speak of natural or supernatural 
morality, is the sole final cause of man. ‘The temporal, by 
the very fact that it is temporal, and does not exist for it- 
self, is not and cannot be our final cause. We might as 
well call it our first as our last cause. Nothing can bea first 
cause that is not in itself complete, absolute, independent, 
self-existent, and eternal; and nothing else can be a real 
final cause. Hence the Apostle teaches us that all things 
are for God, as well as from him, by him, and in him. It 
is true, that man is not all spirit, that he has a body as 
well as a soul; but the body is for the soul, not the soul 
for the body. Is it not so? Who dares say that the soul 
is for the body, the spiritual for the secular, the eternal for 
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the temporal, the heavenly for the earthly, the Divine for 
the human? Who dares say that it is for ‘the body to give 
the law to the soul, the senses to reason, the se soular to 
the spiritual, the temporal to the eternal, the earthly to the 
heavenly, man to God? ‘The very thought is no less ab- 
surd than impious. The reverse every body knows is the 
fact. ‘Then the end of man, individual or social, and there- 
fore of the temporal, is spiritual, in the spiritual order; and 
here is the foundation of the supremacy of the spiritual or- 
der, and of the Church as representative of that order, or 
as instituted to teach and govern us in relation to our spir- 
itual end. Hence all secular life is subordinated to a spirit- 
ual end, and must receive its law from the spiritual, not 
from itself, or the temporal order; and therefore from the 
Church, if she has been instituted to teach and govern us 
in relation to our final end, that is, in relation to salvation, 
to our eternal beatitude in heaven. 

We are, then, always to seek the spiritual, or, in other 
words, religion for its own sake, not for the sake of the ad- 
jicienda. This is frequently forgotten even by men who 
mean well to religion. Because “ these things ” are clearly 
seen to be added unto those who forsake all for religion, or 
those who yield a filial submission to the Chure ‘h, some 
argue as if “therefore we should seek religion. It is clear 
from history, that the Church is favorable to civil and po- 
litical liberty, to civilization, and the general temporal well- 
being of the people, while Protestantism, in proportion as it 
loses the Catholié elements retained by the early Protes- 
tants, tends to barbarism, and to the intellectual and social 
degradation of the people; therefore, say some, we should 
be Catholics, not Protestants; but this argument conceals 
a subordination of the spiritual to the temporal, and there- 
fore cannot be used otherwise than as a mere argumentum 
ad hominem. 'The Church was not, we repeat, instituted for 
temporal ends. It is he who will lose his life for Christ’s sake 
that will save it, and he who seeks to save it that will lose it. 

The whole Christian economy is founded on the denial 
of nature, and reverses the maxims of the natural man; 
because it starts with the assumption that man’s nature 
has fallen, and by the fall has been turned away from God, 
therefore from good. Nature is not destroyed by the fall, 
but it has received a violent shock, which has turned all its 
tendencies in a direction from God, its supreme and only 
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real good. Regarded in themselves, inasmuch as they be- 
long to our original physical being, all our primitive tenden- 
cies are good, for, so considered, they are the work of God, 
and no work of his is or can be evil. But if we follow them 
we depart from our good, for being turned away from God, 
they conduct us, not towards our end, but from it. If our 
nature remained in its normal state, if it stood with its 
face towards God, not averted from him, its primitive ten- 
dencies would all be so many indices of its true end, and 
we might adopt with perfect safety the old heathen max- 
im, “ Follow nature,” or the modern Transcendental rule, 
which is virtually the same, “ Obey thyself, ” « Follow thy 
instinets.” But averted as our face is from God, we can 
attain to him only by conversion, and must adopt the 
Christian rule, “ Deny thyself, crucify nature.” Here is the 
difficulty; and here is the great fact which condemns not 
a few who are far from meaning to deny all religion. There 
are many who admit that our end is supernatural, who yet 
fancy that our natural tendencies Jead us in its direction, 
and therefore that they may be safely followed as far as 
they go. Nature, they suppose, moves in the right direc- 
tion ; but it cannot of itself go to the end, and its deficien- 
cy must be supplied by grace. But this is a grand mistake. 
Our end lies not in the direction of our natural tendencies 

since the fall, but in the opposite direction, and therefore 
the natural man must be arrested and converted, turned 
round, before he can move towards God, his last end and 
supreme good. And as good for us is only in relation to 
our last end, it follows that there is no good, absolute or 
relative, but in denying nature, and in making a holocaust 
of it to God. We must not seek God in addition to the 
creature, nor for the sake of the creature, but for himself, and 
the creature in him and for him. Such, indeed, is our frailty, 
that we cannot, while in the flesh, love him so permanently, 
purely for his own sake; yet we must aim to do it. Feéne- 

lon’s error was not in asserting that God is to be loved for his 
own sake alone, or that we can so love him in this life, but 
in supposing that we can attain to such a degree of charity, 
even in the flesh, as so to love him habitually, without any 
reference to him as the object of hope, or as our supreme 
good, ‘This is not possible, for while in this life hope is 
always a virtue, and a charity so perfect as to exclude it 
is reserved for the blest. We are therefore permitted to seek 
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God as our own good, — to have respect to his rewards, but 
not for the sake of a good which he is not, or which is not 
from him and in him. Hence we can never propose the 
adjicienda, which lies in the temporal order, as an end to 
be sought, or God as to be sought for their sake; for this 
would be to lose both him and them. “ He that will save 
his life shall lose it.” 

The error we here point out is that into which the see- 
ular authority in nearly all ages has fallen. ‘That author- 
ity seldom openly denies all religion, but it is very much in 
the habit of seeking the kingdom of God and his justice for 
the sake of the adjicienda, a temporal or secular end. Prin- 
ces seek to proteet and support religion, not for its own 

sake, or for the spiritual welfare of themselves or their sub- 
jects, but for the sake of the state, or rather as an instru- 
ment of their own selfish ambition. Their study is to use 
religion, not to serve it. Some few princes, like ‘Theodosius 
the Great, Charlemagne, St. Henry, St. Stephen, St. Louis, 
St. Edw ard, and perhaps half a dozen others of England 
and Spain, sought indeed to serve religion, and to promote 
it for the sake of their own salvation and that of their sub- 
jects; but as a general rule, they subordinate religion to 
politics, and protect it, if at all, only as a part of the ma- 
chinery of government. ‘They proceed on the assumption 
that all is for the state, and that the end of man is to be 
governed, or to accomplish the will of the temporal power; 
and they imagine that they have the right and the duty to 
use religion as the means of sustaining their own power, 
and keeping their subjects in submission to their despotic 
anc too often oppressive rule. ‘These remarks, unhappily, 
apply to professedly Catholic as well as to non-Catholic 
sovereigns. ‘I'he emperors of Constantinople, professedly 
in communion with Rome, rarely suffered the Church in 
their dominions, save as far as they could control her affairs 
and make her subservient to their political purposes. Fred- 
eric Barbarossa of Germany, Philip the Fair of France, 
Henry Plantagenet of England, as well as a multitude of 
minor sovereigns, all professed to be Catholics, and there is 
no reason to suppose that any one of them ever meditated a 
renunciation of the faith, or for a moment wished the Cath- 
olic religion abolished in their respective states. They only 
wished to prevent it from being their sovereign, and to make 
it subservient to their temporal views. They would have 
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religion but for the sake of the adjicienda, not for the 
sake of God and heaven. 'The same is true of all the Cath- 
olic sovereigns of Europe since the Protestant Reformation. 
We are not aware of a single Catholic sovereign in modern 
history that has regarded religion in any other light than as 
a branch of the police, although several of them have been 
personally pious. As princes, they have asserted the total 
separation of the two orders, and in their public and official 
conduct have looked upon the Church merely as the auxil- 
iary of the government, and religion as subordinated to the 
interests of state. 

It is to this fact that we must attribute the frightful scan- 
dals of Catholic Europe for the last two centuries. ‘The 
revolt and opposition of the Protestant nations of Europe 
in the sixteenth century, and the wars which followed for 
over a hundred years, enabled the Catholic sovereigns to 
assert their independence in temporals of the spiritual pow- 
er, to suppress the Estates, and to establish their absolute 
power. From the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
absolutism was established throughout nearly all Europe. 
It was successfully resisted, after half a century of civil war, 
only in England, and even there only for the Protestant 
portion of the population. As far as Catholics were con- 
cerned, whether English or Irish, the state even there was 
absolute, sovereignly despotic and oppressive. In all the 
great Continental states the political order was based on 
the despotic principles of pagan Rome’s degenerate Ci- 
sardom. ‘The maxim of the old Roman law, Quod princi- 
pi placuit, id legis habet vigorem, was everywhere adopted, 
In no Catholic state even was the Church free. She was 
everywhere circumscribed by the secular power, and could 
communicate with her members, or they with their Head, 
only by virtue of a royal or imperial placet. ‘The assem- 
blage in council of her bishops was prohibited, and the 
bishop could not address a pastoral to his flock without 
the license of the secular authority. The secular power 
went so far as even to prohibit bishops i in the same king- 
dom from corresponding with each other. ‘The state was 
not satisfied with being independent in temporals, it even 
assumed to be supreme in spirituals, maintaining that 
religion was for the state, and bound to serve its interests, 
or rather the pleasure of the sovereign. ‘The chief agent 
in eflecting the degradation of religion in the Catholic states 
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of Europe, in the seventeenth century, if we except, and 
perhaps if we do not except, Cardinal Richelieu, was Louis 
the Fourteenth, the greatest revolutionist France has ever 
had; for the chiefs of her revolutions in 1789 and 1848 
only followed his example and sought to carry out his prin- 
ciples. They only attempted for the people what he effected 
for the prince. The civil constitution of the clergy con- 
demned by Pius the Sixth was only the necessary pendant 
of the Declaration which he forced from the French clergy in 
1682, and which, though annulled by Innocent the Eleventh, 
continued, and perhi aps still continues, to be regarded by the 
civil authority as in force. Spain, once the most Catholic 
state in Europe, with the accession of Philip the Fifth, the 
grandson of Louis and the first of her Bourbon sovereigns, 
lost almost the last relic of her civil freedom, and adopted 
the despotic maxims which France had borrowed from the 
Byzantine court and pagan Rome. Portugal followed in 
the train, and at the beginning of the present century had 
proceeded so far as to prohibit all communication on the 
part of her clergy with the Holy See. In Catholic Germa- 
ny and the present empire of Austria, the same maxims 
attained. Joseph the Second, aided by his Protestant min- 
ister, Kaunitz, brought the C burch i in his empire to the very 
verge of schism, suppressed over two thousand religious 
houses, and expelled some twenty thousand religious, as- 
sumed the sovereign control of ecclesiastical affairs in his 
dominions, and prohibited all communication with Rome 
save through the government; and his infamous laws 
against the freedom of the Church, and subjecting eccle- 
siastical affairs to the control of the Imperial Chancery, 
remained in force till the accession, in 1848, of the present 
pious and noble-spirited young emperor of Austria. . Such 
was the freedom of the Church throughout Catholic Eu- 
rope from the death of Cardinal Mazarin down to the rev- 
olutions of L848. 

Now in this fact we may find the proximate cause of 
that corruption and social degradation of the Catholic pop- 
ulation of Europe, in the eighteenth century, especially in 
France under the Regency, ‘and at the breaking out of the 
revolution of 1789, which non-Catholies, in their profound 
philosophy, charge upon the Catholic Church. This cor- 
ruption and degradation have no doubt been exaggerated, 
and were more than matched by those of Protestant Eu- 
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rope ; yet they were undeniably great and scandalous, and 
we have no disposition to deny or to disguise them. But 
they resulted from the separation of the temporal and the 
spiritual, from the temporal independence of sovereigns, 

the restrictions placed by these independent sovereigns on 
the freedom of the Church, and the efforts of princes, states- 
men, lawyers, and philosophers to subordinate religion to 
the state, and to make its ministers mere police officers. 
It cannot be contended that this separation, this indepen- 
dence, these attempts of the secular power, and these re- 
strictions on the freedom of ecclesiastical discipline, are 
due to the Church, and approved by her; for she always 
opposed them, and did ull in her power to resist them, as 
non-Catholics and Gallicans not only concede, but con- 
tend, since their standing charge against her is, that she 
seeks to rule over temporal sovereigns, and to be supreme 
in all things. ‘The civil governments, during the period we 
are considering, were independent of the Church; the sov- 
ereigns ruled in civil matters as seemed to them good, re- 
gardless of all admonitions of the spiritual authority ; and 
they stripped the Church in their respective dominions of 
all her possessions, of all her rights and liberties which they 
regarded as incompatible w ith the sov ereign power and the 
true interests of the secular order. They followed the 
counsels, not of the Church, but of civil lawyers, enlight- 
ened and free-thinking statesmen, and liberal philosophers. 
Their ministers were frequently Protestants, and even Jews, 
men who, we are to presume, had none of the bigotry and 
superstition of the Dark Ages; and if sometimes they were 
served by Churchmen, they were such as had nothing of the 
spirit of the Church, such as paid no respect to what are 
called Ultramontane doctrines, and such as preferred the 
temporal to the spiritual, and subordinated the Church to 
the state. ‘Their policy was precisely, at least in principle, 
that which all who oppose the Church approve and con- 
tend for even now, and directly opposed to that Catholic 
policy of the Middle Ages against which our liberal editors 
protest, and try to laugh at us for seeking to revive. How, 
then, can its natural and inevitable effects be charged to the 
Catholic religion? Have you not declaimed with all the 
strength of your lungs against the power formerly exercised 
by Popes and Councils over temporal sovereigns? Do you 
not protest, in season and out of season, against all inter- 
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vention of the Church in secular affairs? Do you not claim 
the whole temporal order for Cesar, and boldly assert his 
right to govern it independently of all control or dictation 
on the part of the spiritual authority? Do you not fearlessly 
maintain that Cesar has the right to subordinate the ad- 
ministration of religion to the interests, or what he judges 
to be the interests, of the state, and to deprive the Church 
of all power over the state, or to resist its enactments? Is 
not this what you are asserting for him now in Piedmont 
and Switzerland? How, then, hold the Church responsible 
for the temporal condition of the people during the period 
when your own policy prevailed?) From the last half of 
the seventeenth century down to our own days, Cesar has 
been independent of the spiritual authority ; he has had the 
supreme control of the temporal order, and prohibited the 
discipline of the Church so far as he saw proper, as Lord 
John Russell proved, in order to justify his Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. Where, then, is the justice in holding her re- 
sponsible for the evils which have ow in the temporal 
order under Ceesar’s absolute sway? Do you need to be 
told, that, if you separate the tet nporal from the spiritual, 
and prohibit the Church from all interference in the tempo- 
ral order, you must charge to Cesar, to the state, not to 
her, the evils that you may find in that order to deplore? 
You could charge them to the Church only on condition 
that Cesar had submitted himself to her direction in both 
temporals and spirituals, and she had encountered no re- 
sistance in either order to her commands. We deplore as 
much as any one can the moral and social degradation of 
the people of Europe during the eighteenth century ; but we 
cannot forget that the generations so immoral and so de- 
graded were formed under the despotism of Caesar and the 
prevalence of Gallicanism, or the doctrine that separates 
entirely the two orders, denies the Church all authority 
over temporals, and proclaims the emancipation of civil 
rulers in their public capacity from the law of God as in- 
terpreted by the Church, and we find no cause to blame 
her, but only most powerful reasons for asserting the ne- 
cessity and ‘utility of maintaining her supremacy in all 
things, and of condemning in the strongest terms of which 
language is capable the folly and impiety of those sover- 
eigns, statesmen, lawyers, courtiers, and demagogues who 
seek to restrict her freedom, to restrain her discipline, and to 
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deprive her of her right to pronounce judicially on the mo- 
rality of the acts of the secular power. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that all is Catholic in 
Catholic countries, and that the Church there has every 
thing in her own way. Scarcely a professedly Catholic 
government, from the first Christian Emperor down to the 
last of the German Kaisers, or to the present Emperor of 
the French, has left the Church perfectly free to enforce in 
her own way her own discipline, and has been ready 
in all things to lend her, when requisite, the support, for 
that purpose, of the secular arm. As a general thing, 
professedly Catholic governments, as well as others, have 
shown themselves at all times jealous of the ecclesiastical 
authority, and sought to treat ecclesiastics officiating in 
their respective dominions as subject to their jurisdiction. 
They never willingly recognize the Church as the kingdom 
of God on earth, independent of all earthly kingdoms, and 
above them all, instituted for the express purpose of making 
the kingdoms of this world the kingdoms of God and of 
his Christ, — of teaching and directing all men and nations 
in the way of holiness. Even when they cheerfully admit 
her as doctrine and as worship, they only reluctantly rec- 
ognize her as a kingdom, as government, as law. T hey 
claim to be themselves, each in its own dominions, the su- 
preme and only government, and hence, when the Church 
presents herself in the aspect of a government, and of a 
government that claims to govern not only abstractions, 
rites, and ceremonies, but men, and men, too, in every de- 
partment of life, in their souls as well as their bodies, in 
their relations to earth as well as to heaven, to their tem- 
poral rulers as well as to their spiritual chiefs, she seems to 
them a dangerous rival, and they place themselves on their 
guard against her, and seek to deprive her of her governing 
power, and to confine her action to a subordinate sphere. 
This would be well enough, if the secular government were, 
as it assumes to be, the supreme and only government, if 
God had nothing to do with the temporal order, or if it had 
pleased him to intervene in the government of mankind 
only through the medium of the state ; that is, if the state, 
and not the Church, were the kingdom of God on earth. 
It would also be well enough, if the Church were a mere 
human institution, and not, as she is, the Church of God, 
divinely constituted and commissioned for the very pur- 
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pose of teaching and applying to sovereigns as well as to 
subjects, and to sovereigns in their public and official capa- 
city as well as in their | private capacity, the supreme law, 
the law which all alike, and in all things, are bound to 
obey. But nothing is or can be more “unreasonable or 
unjust, when it is conceded, as all must concede, that the 
spiritual order is supreme in all things, and when it is un- 
derstood that the Church is God’s representative, and sole 
representative, of the spiritual order on earth. 

Nevertheless, this jealousy on the part of Catholic, as 
well as non- Catholic states, is a “ fixed fact,” and imposes 
restrictions on the liberty of the Church. ‘The Church, 
being herself a purely spiritual kingdom, spiritual in her 
origin, in her proceeding, and in her purposes, has not of 
herself, in her own body, the means requisite to give to her 
discipline its proper effect in the temporal order against the 
consent of the temporal authority. Her canons cannot 
have their civil effect without the concurrence of the state, 
and the state will rarely give its concurrence without some 
concession on the part of the Church, and a concession 
which restricts the exercise of her spiritual authority. ‘The 
state will do nothing gratuitously ; it will do nothing from 
a sense of obligation on the part ‘of the secular power to 
obey and serve the spiritual ; it always insists on treating 
with the Church as a foreign, or at least as a codrdinate 
power. For every service it performs for religion it de- 
mands a concession. One concession granted paves the 
way for another, which, if not granted, is usurped, and the 
Church generally finds herself obliged in the end to aequi- 
esce in the usurpation as the less of two evils. In this way 
the Church is so hampered by precedents, concessions, and 
concordats, that she often finds herself less free in Catholic 
than even in non-Catholic countries. 

In fact, the worst enemies the Church for the last two 
hundred years has had to contend with, have not been 
either Protestants or Turks, but the professedly Catholic 
governments of Europe. ‘The old French Revolution and 
the late revolution that established a republic, or rather 
the tyranny of the Triumvirate, in Rome, were bad enough 
in all conscience, but they were not so bad as the royal and 
imperial governments of the greater part of Catholic Eu- 
rope. They were too violent to last long, and their evil 


effects could be only temporary. ‘The injury done by open 
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violence, though terrible for the moment, is necessarily 
short-lived. After the storm there comes the calm, in which 
the damages undergone may be repaired. But the evils 
which result from foresight, from a deliberate and settled 
policy, though imperceptible at first, prove, in the long run, 
to be the most deplorable, and, moreover, precisely those 
whch it is the most difficult to repair. A Constantius is a 
more fatal persecutor than a Decius or a Diocletian. These 
nominal Catholic sovereigns, professing themselves to be 
sons of the Church, contributing, it may be, to the main- 
tenance of the clergy and to the pomp and splendor of 
public worship, perhaps, like Louis the Fourteenth, though 
wellnigh in open schism with the Church, going even so 
far as to tolerate no worship but the Catholic, and using 
their military force to suppress hostile sects, yet constantly 
encroaching on the ecclesiastical authority, demanding 
concession after concession, and threatening universal spo- 
liation or schism, if she does not accede to their peremp- 
tory demands, backed by the whole physical force of the 
kingdom, are really more injurious to the cause of relig- 
ion, more hostile to the influence of the Church, than 
open and avowed persecutors, even the most cruel. Un- 
der pretence of favoring religion, and providing for, its 
wholesome and efficient administration, they labor to en- 
slave and corrupt it. ‘The Church has to bear with them, 
to negotiate with them, and, to escape the evils of spolia- 
tion or schism, to yield to them, as far as she can without 
self-annihilation. In consequence, religion becomes half 
secularized, her ministers dependent on the temporal sov- 
ereign, and the faithful, no longer fed on strong meat, be- 
come weak and puny, and fall prostrate at the first blow of 
adversity. All this must deeply afflict our Mother, the 
Church, and cause her to weep tears of blood over the sad 
condition of her children. We cannot name a single pro- 
fessedly Catholic state that has afforded, for these three 
hundred years, more than a momentary consolation to the 
Holy Father. ‘The bitterest enemies of the Holy Father 
have been of his own household, and the only sovereigns 
in the eighteenth century, and the first half of the nine- 
teenth, that treated him with respect, were, we grieve to 
say it, sovereigns separated from his communion. Pius 
the Seventh was indebted to Great Britain, Russia, and 
Prussia, for the restoration of the temporal possessions of 
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the Holy See, usurped by one Catholic Emperor and re- 
tained by another. How absurd, then, to suppose that all 
in Catholic states is Catholic, that even professedly Cath- 
olic sovereigns are always, or even ordinarily, the obedient 
sons of the Church, and that she is responsible for all that 
is done in countries where she is legally recognized! 

We have, as Catholics, not a few grievances to complain 
of in this country, but there is no Catholic country in the 
world where the Church is as free and as independent as 
she is here, none where the Pope is so truly Pope, and 
finds, so far as Catholics are concerned, so little resistance 
to the full exercise of his authority as visible Head of the 
Church. ‘The reason is, not that the government here fa- 
vors or protects the Church, but that it lets her alone. Yet 
we cannot help thinking, that, were our Republic to estab- 
lish the Catholic religion by law, and profess itself Catho- 
lic, it would very soon seek to subject the Church to its 
authority, to abridge her freedom, and labor to obtain the 
control of ecclesiastical affairs. It would soon fancy, that, 
in return for the great favor to the Church of professing 
the Catholic religion, it ought to have a voice in her gov- 
ernment, — at least the nomination of bishops, or a veto on 
their nomination; and the first to suggest something of 
the sort, we need not doubt, will be some miserable Catho- 
lic politician, demagogue, or courtier, borrowing the civil 
maxims of pagan Rome, or of the Low Empire, and anxious 
to prove to his non-Catholic colleagues that he is too lib- 
eral and enlightened to submit to priestly dominion. Alas! 
scandals must needs come, but woe unto him by whom 
they come. ‘I'he Church in this world is always the Church 
Militant, and the empire of Ceesar is always, when not sub- 
jected to the law of God as she interprets it, the empire of 
fraud and violence, against which she does and must wage 
unceasing war. 

Our constant readers know perfectly well that we have 
no sympathy, republican as we are, with the European 
revolutions of the last century and the present; but they 
may not have observed that we have always maintained 
that those revolutions were, though not justified, provoked 
by the despotism and corruption of morals and manners 
which preceded them. ‘Their causes, aside from the inborn 
corruption of human nature, are to be sought in the tyranny 
and licentiousness of the royal and imperial courts of Eu- 
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rope, which the assertion of the independence of the tem- 
poral order, and the encroachments of the secular power 
on the spiritual, rendered the Church unable to correct. 
The European sovereigns, by asserting their independence, 

by separating the temporal from the spiritual, by rejecting 
the authority which in happier times Popes and Councils 
had exercised over the temporal, and by subjecting the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of their respective states to the control in 
a greater or less degree of the secular power, were able to 
render themselves absolute and to reign as despots, pre- 
tending, with James the First of England, that royal ped- 
ant, to hold their crowns immediate ‘ly hoon. ¢ tod, and there- 
fore to be responsible for their public and oflicial conduct 
directly to him, and to no other; or, in other words, to be 
subject to his law only as interpreted by themselves for 
themselves, and not as interpreted for them by the Church 
of God. Borrowing from Protestant England the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings and passive obedience, a doc- 
trine which lost the unhappy and wrong-headed Stuarts the 
crown of the British Isles, and which, as understood in op- 
position to the right of the Church to teach and apply the 
law of God to sovereigns as well as to subjects, is a virtual 
assertion of political atheism, they expelled the Church 
from the state, and fancied that they might disregard all her 
admonitions, and govern according to their own arbitrary 
and despotic wills, without any impeachment of their or- 
thodoxy or their personal piety. Though holding them- 
selves in their public and official conduct entire ‘ly inde *pen- 
dent of the Church, they yet, for the most part, professed the 
Catholic religion, and insisted on its being the religion of 
their subjects. ‘They insisted that it should prescribe the 
duty of subjects to ‘honor and obey their sovereigns, but 
took good care to prevent it from prese ribing to the SOV- 
ereign the correlative duty of practising justice towards his 
subjects, espec ially from pointing out explicitly to sov- 
ereigns what is the justice the *y owe to those intrusted to 
their government. ‘They thus degraded religion in the pop- 
ular estimation, rendered her un: ible to restrain the lawless- 
ness of sovereigns, and presented her to the people as the 
accomplice of despotism, and as upheld solely to enable 
kings and kaisers the more effectually to oppress their 
subjects. They thus necessarily begat in the minds of 
the people a distrust of the clergy, and weakened the hold 
of religion on the popular heart. 
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Moreover, the example of the greater part of the courts 
of sovereigns was any thing but edilyi ing. ‘This was espe- 
cially true of the French court, which, from Francis the 
First down to the death of Louis the Fifteenth, was un- 
enviably distinguished for its profligacy. Francis the First 
is a favorite with the popular writers of France, and we de- 
ny not that he may have had some generous impulses, but 
both as a sovereign and as a man he deserves utter detes- 
tation. Asa sovereign he fought against the Head of the 
Church of which he professe .d to be a me mber, leagued with 
the Turks, the avowed enemies of Christendom, and in- 
troduced them into Hungary, Italy, and even his own king- 
dom of France. As a man, he was a monster of vice and 
profligacy, and there goes a story of a beautiful maiden of 
the South of France, selected by a town council to present 
him a petition, who was so alarmed by the libidinous looks 
he cast upon her, that, as soon as she escaped his presence, 
she washed her face with aqua fortis and destroyed her beau- 
ty for life, — a far more heroic act than that of the ancient 
Lucretia, so extolled by ancient and modern poets. Henry 
the Third would have been distinguished even in Sodom ; 
Henry the Fourth was notorious for his profligacy, and if 
he embraced the Catholic faith, he took good care never to 
practise Catholic morals. Louis the Thirteenth was weak 
and sickly, and we know nothing against his personal char- 
acter; but Louis the Fourteenth till his old age led ascan- 
dalous life, and even after he was broken by his misfortunes 
he wished to make his bastard progeny sovereigns of 
the Most Christian Kingdom and eldest daughter “of the 
Church. The Regent Orleans and Louis the F ifteenth, 
with his parc au cerfs, and his Pompadours and Dubarrys, 
shaineless harlots, for his prime ministers, have become pro- 
verbial for all ages, and can hardly be matched among the 
basest sovereigns of the Low Empire or most degenerate 
Cesars of pagan Rome. ‘The profligacy of the court ex- 
tended to the nobility and higher classes, and the corrup- 
tion of morals and men now became general. Civil tyran- 
ny kept pace with the loss of dece ney and the increase of 
vice; and what wonder, that, when it began to excite the 
spirit of revolt against the government, the altar was asso- 
ciated with the throne, and priests share d in the hostility 
incurred by kings and their ministers and courtiers ? 

Alas, poor people! had you been better informed, or had 
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you been better able to discriminate, you would have seen 
that your profligate masters had sacrificed the freedom of 
the Church betore they sacrificed yours, and that she had 
become the victim of their tyranny before you, and for the 
sake of you, because she would protect your rights and pre- 
serve you from slavery. If she continued to preach sub- 
mission to you, it was not because she approved the conduct 
of your masters, or the manner in which they treated their 
subjects, but because submission was your wisest course, 
because she would open to you a source of spiritual conso- 
lation, and because she would preserve you in a condition 
to save your souls, — after all, the only thing a wise man 
can look upon as worth a thought or a wish. Had she 
broken openly with the profligate sovereigns, it would have 
remedied no evil, and only made matters worse. You your- 
selves, corrupted by the false doctrine of the independence 
of the temporal order, by the all-prevailing Gallicanism 
which they had commanded to be taught you, would have 
supported them against her, had she fulminated her spirit- 
ual censures against them, and have regarded her as tran- 
scending her province, and encroaching on the prerogatives 
of sovereigns. She did all that you permitted her to do for 
you; she was the only friend you had left on earth, and 
you were worse than mad when you turned against her, 
cursed her as your enemy, and plunged your daggers into 
her maternal bosom. 

Nevertheless, these revolutions were provoked by the des- 
potism and licentiousness of the courts and higher classes, 
and were only a just judgment of God on the lawless sover- 
eigns and nobles for their outrages upon his immaculate 
Spouse. Deplorable as have been their ravages, in vain 
were it to deny that they have been serviceable to the cause 
of religion, and therefore to mankind. ‘They have taught 
the people, for some time to come, at least, we trust, the 
madness of rebellion, and the folly of attempting by an- 
archical and infidel revolutions to realize a paradise on 
earth; they have broken many of the bonds with which 
the Church had been bound by civil tyrants ; and they have 
impressed effectually on the minds of sovereigns, we would 
fain hope, that, if they would have religion serve the 
state, they must leave her free, — free to follow her own 
laws, under the direction of her own divinely appointed 
chiefs, without any let or hindrance from them. ‘They 
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have done this, because they have appeared in their own 
character, as open enemies of religion, as undisguised per- 
secutors of the Church, which never suffers, but always 
gains, by open, avowed persecution. It is disguised per- 
secution, persecution not seen by the faithful to be per- 
secution, and which finds an accomplice in their loyalty, 
and deprives them of the merit of martyrdom, that does 
the mischief. We are no enemies to the monarchical 
form of government, and we do not believe that the dem- 
ocratic form, even tempered as it is with us, is adapted to 
any European state; but we confess that we have no tears 
to shed over the fate of the royal or imperial families of 
Europe, dethroned or exiled or guillotined by these Jac- 
obinical revolutions. Especially have we none for the 
princes of the house of Bourbon. They, with the exception 
of the all but martyred Louis the Sixteenth, deserved all 
they suffered, and still suffer, for their jealousy of the Papal 
power, and their unrelenting persecution, ia France, Spain, 
and Naples, of the children of Loyola. 


These remarks and historical references, while they am- 
ply vindicate the Church from all responsibility for the cor- 
ruption and degradation of Catholic Europe, in the last or 
the present century, prove that the utility of religion even in 
a social and political point of view depends entirely on her 
being recognized as supreme, and sought for her own sake, 
not for the sake of that utility. We wish to impress this 
truth on a class of friends who regard themselves as having 
been enlightened by recent events, and who now are loud 
in declaring the worthlessness of all institutions, social or 
political, not based on religion. Events have taught them 
that the state, that society itself, is an idle dream, without 
religion for its support; therefore, say they, we must have 
religion. But we fear that, while these recognize the util- 
ity and the necessity of religion, they do not recognize the 
only conditions on which it can serve their purpose. ‘To 
seek religion for the sake of society, is to seek the kingdom 
of God and his justice for the sake of the adjicienda. It 
is to subordinate the spiritual to the temporal, and to deny 
the supremacy of the Church. Emancipated from religion, 
we grant, there is no state, no society, properly so called. 
In the absence of religion men can only vacillate between 
despotism and anarchy. ‘The independence of the tem- 
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poral order was first asserted in favor of sovereigns, and 
the result was despotism, the loss of all civil freedom, and 
the general dissolution of manners. It was then asserted 
in favor of the people, and the result was anarchy, and the 
threatened dissolution of all society. The people them- 
selves, alarmed at the abyss opening before them, have 
just now recoiled, and evidently recur once more to mon- 
archy, — to throw themselves into the arms of despotism 
again, as the less of two evils? Perhaps so, and certainly 
so if the independence of the temporal order continues to 
be asserted. ‘T'his will be followed by new popular revolu- 
tions; for if sovereigns are not bound to submit to the law 
of God as interpre ted by the Church, the people are not 
bound by that law so interpreted to obey their sovereigns, 
and they will continue to seek relief from despotism in new 
revolutions, as they will seek relief from anarchy in new 
returns to despotism. All this is evident, and the only 
remedy is in religion. But if we seek religion expressly 
as a remedy for this evil, for the state, or Ps society, and 
not for itself, not for a spiritual end, it will avail us nothing ; 
for we then leave the temporal order supreme, make its 
well-being the end, and religion merely the means. Relig- 
ion must be sought. not as the means, but as the end, of 
the temporal, and as the means solely of saving our souls, 
and glorifying God, or it can serve no good purpose what- 
ever. 

Furthermore, it is not religion, solely as an abstraction, 
as doctrine, or as cullus, that will serve our purpose here ; 
it must be religion in her proper character, religion as law, 
religion as government, religion as a kingdom, — the king- 
dom on earth of the King of kings and Lord of lords. It 
pleased the Almighty to found on ‘earth, for the government 
and salvation of men, a spiritual kingdom; not an invisi- 
ble kingdom, but a visible kingdom, —as visible as the 
kingdom of France or of Great Britain. ‘This kingdom we 
call the Church, and the Church is everywhere represented 
in the Holy Scriptures as a kingdom, the kingdom of God 
set up on the earth. She is instituted to teach, to pray, to 
give thanks, to be the medium of grace, but she is also in- 
stituted to govern, and is invested with plenary authority, 
and all the faculties and organs necessary to govern. As 
sentiment, as doctrine, as worship, the Catholic sovereigns 
of Europe of whom we have spoken, even at the worst, ac- 
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cepted religion, protected it, and enforced its observance. 
Probably not one of these sovereigns, and very few of 
their ministers, ever believed or thought for a moment that 
the state could be firm, or society exist, without religion. 
There is no non-Catholic sovereign even, as far as we are - 
aware, that doubts the absolute necessity of religion to 
maintain society and secure the stability ‘of civil govern- 
ment. Victoria of Great Britain, Nicholas of Russia, the 
Grand Turk, is as certain of this as Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria, or Napoleon the Third of France. It is the common- 
place of all statesmen in all countries and ages of the world. 
Even Robespierre was convinced of it, and inaugurated the 
worship of the Etre Supréme, and the most debauched set 
of French atheists demanded a culfe, and instituted the 
worship of Rez ason, under the symbol of an infamous pros- 
titute. The point is not to maintain religion in general, 
or even the Catholic religion simply as dogma and wor- 
ship, but to maintain the Catholic religion in all its au- 
thority as the kingdom of God on earth. ‘The spiritual 
order, all must admit, is supreme ; but it has pleased our 
Heavenly Father to give this order a visible embodiment, a 
visible and special representation, to maintain, as far as pos- 
sible with the free will of man, its supremacy in the affairs 
of the world. He has not given it two representatives, 
one in spirituals, and the other in temporals, because to 
have done so would have been to divide what is essentially 
indivisible. The state, as distinguished from the Church, 
is purely temporal, and therefore has, and can have, no 
spiritual function. But to suppose it the representative of 
the spiritual, in so far as the spiritual applies to the tem- 
poral, would be to suppose the temporal spiritual, and 
would in effect be, in all that relates to the temporal order, 
the emancipation of the state from the law of God, and the 
subordination of the spiritual to the temporal, contrary to 
the admitted truth, that the spiritual order is supreme. 
Supposing, then, a representative at all of the spiritual order, 
we must suppose that representative is one and indivisible, 
and represents the whole spiritual order on earth. ‘There 
is no alternative, then; either the Church is that representa- 
tive, that embodiment, and has alone the authority to apply 
the spiritual to the whole temporal, state and all; or the 
state itself represents the spiritual, and the spiritual is ab- 
sorbed in the temporal, and the state has the sole authority, 
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as Hobbes taught, to interpret and apply the law of God in 
all things, — which is even a more absolute civil despotism 
than that of the Grand ‘Turk, who in his spiritual decisions 
must consult the Grand Mufti, the Mollahs, or doctors of 
-the law. The last, no man in his senses can admit, for it 
is the virtual denial of the spiritual, and the assertion of 
the supremacy in all things of the temporal, which is itself 
virtual, if not formal, atheism. We must then take the other 
alternative, and assert the Church as the sole representative 
of the spiritual, and therefore as the supreme and only spir- 
itual authority on earth. Consequently, as the spiritual is 
confessedly the sovereign of the temporal, we must admit 
her, not as the state, or as the supreme temporal authority, 
but as the supreme authority for applying the spiritual to 
the state, and determining the spiritual law, which in all its 
acts the state is bound to consult and obey; and it is only 
when so admitted, so recognized, that she can afford a firm 
support to the state, or save society from dissolution. 
She was not so admitted by the Greek Emperors of the 
Low Empire, and they and their empire have passed un- 
der the dominion of the Moslem, and become only a by- 
word and a reproach. She was so admitted for a time 
in Western Europe, and the barbarians were civilized, the 
states and empires of the modern world founded, and mod- 
ern civilization created and cherished. She ceased after 
the Protestant rebellion to be so admitted, and the state 
became a prey to anarchy, and society itself, three years 
ago, seemed threatened with utter extinction. It is only by 
being so admitted again, that society can be reéstablished, 
and good order confirmed. 

It is, then, the Church as a spiritual kingdom, the king- 
dom of God on earth, through which God governs secular 
kingdoms, and through which secular sovereigns are respon- 
sible to him for their exercise of their powers, that we want, 
on which we must place our dependence, and for which we 
must contend, if we expect religion to save society and con- 
firm the state. Discipline belongs to the Church as much 
as doctrine, and she bears the keys as well as the word, 
and her liberty is as much infringed when she is denied the 
liberty of exercising the power of the keys, as when she is 
denied the liberty of teaching, or of celebrating Mass. She 
has authority over all persons, whatever their state or dig- 
nity, to bind and loose, and God assures her that whatever 
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she binds or looses on earth shall be bound or loosed in 
heaven. This power is that which constitutes her a king- 
dom, and gives her the faculty to govern. Without it she 
might teach and pray, and advise, and entreat, but could 
have no power to make her doctrines observed or her pre- 
cepts obeyed. ‘To deprive her of this power, to prohibit her 
from fulminating spiritual censures, and binding the vio- 
lator of God’s law, whoever he may be, would be to reduce 
her to the level of a sect or of a school of philosophy ; and 
to resist the exercise of this terrible power is no less sin- 
ful than to deny the truth she teaches. It is by this power 
especially that she is able to enforce the obedience of sub- 
jects to their sovereigns, and the practice of justice by sov- 
ereigns to their subjects, and therefore it is only by recog- 
nizing this power, and allowing her free scope for its eflec- 
tual assertion, that she can exercise that guardian care of 
the state, and have that conservative influence in society, 
which late events have proved to be so indispensable. 

This granted, it is easy to see the wisdom and necessity 
of the Papal constitution of the Church. ‘lhe Church is a 
kingdom, a power, and as such must have, if she is to ex- 
ercise her authority, a supreme chief. ‘This authority is to 
be exercised over states as well as over individuals; there- 
fore the Church as a government must be Catholic, for oth- 
erwise it could not govern all nations; it must be one and 
Catholic, otherwise it would be subjected by each sovereign 
in his own dominions. And this unity and Catholicity 
are impossible without the monarchical constitution, with- 
out its subjection to a single head, with supreme authority 
over the whole body, prepared at any moment to exercise 
that authority on any point and against any enemy that 
may be necessary. ‘This is the point towards which we 
have been looking from the first, and contains the practical 
lesson which we wish to impress on the minds of our read- 
ers. The Church is built on Peter, and its defence is all 
included in the defence of Peter, as the state is defended 
in defending its sovereign. Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia. But 
though we have reached the point at which we have been 
aiming, we must reserve its development and defence to a 
future number. 

We have reserved ourselves hardly any space to speak 
of the works placed at the head of this article ; but it is not 
necessary to speak particularly of them. The first is a well- 
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known treatise on the pontifical authority, especially in 
General Councils, and is a complete refutation of all who 
pretend either that the Council is above the Pope, or that 
there can be a Council without the Pope. The second is 
a highly esteemed work by the learned Archbishop of Bal- 
timore. It is an able and learned defence of the primacy 
of the Holy See. It, however, defends the power exercised 
in the Middle Ages by the Supreme Pontifls over temporal 
sovereigns on the principles adopted by the excellent M. 
Gosselin, instead of defending it on the principle of divine 
right, though we have no reason to suppose that the illus- 
trious author would object to the ground on which we have 
defended it. ‘The third, though a recent work, is already 
known to all our readers. It is from that sincere and dis- 
interested Catholic statesman, the noble Count Montalem- 
bert, and is worthy of the high estimation in which he is held 
by the Catholic world. Its design is to reeall the Catholics of 
France to the political principles on which they have stood 
for the last twenty years, and on which they have gained 
such important and unexpected victories. It is not written 
to oppose the new imperial régime, but to prevent the 
cause of Catholicity from appearing to be identified with 
the cause of absolutism or despotism. Some may think 
it was uncalled for, but no one, it seems to us, can doubt 
that the object for which it was written is great and good. 
We need not say, that with the principles of the book we 
wholly agree, for our readers know perfectly well that we 
stand equally opposed to anarchy, on the one hand, and to 
despotism, on the other. We have labored for the last six 
years to separate the Catholic cause from that of revolu- 
tionism, and we should be sorry not to labor with equal 
earnestness to separate it from the cause of despotism, if 
the occasion should demand it. We were not edified, in 
1848, by those Catholic periodicals in France which sought 
to identify our religion with democracy ; we are just as little 
edified, in 1853, by the effort of the same journals to iden- 
tify it with absolute monarchy. But whether there is any 
reason to fear that Napoleon the Third will wholly annihi- 
late representative government in France, and attempt to 
establish what M. 'Troplong, one of his chief advisers, calls 
equalitarian despotism, is a question which we are not 
called upon to decide, and on which we offer no opinion. 
For the good done by Louis Napoleon, we are grateful; for 
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whatever service Napoleon the Third may render to relig- 
ion, we shall also be grateful; but as a Catholic journalist 
we have no disposition to be either his partisan or his op- 
ponent, —to rank ourselves either with his friends or his 
enemies. 'The cause we defend is above that of emperors 
and dynasties, of empires or republics, and independent of 
them all. Yet we thank M. Montalembert for what we 
regard as his well-timed work, and though some may 
blame him, the time perhaps will come when more than 
one of his enemies will be glad to share in its merits. 


Arr. Il.— Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and 
First Superior of the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States. By the Rev. Cuartes L Wuire, D. D. New 
York: E. Dunigan and Brother. 1853. 12mo. pp. 581. 


As the foundress of an institute the benefits of which are 
widely diffused, Mrs. Seton has claims on the gratitude 
and admiration of the public. Her talents and acquire- 
ments were of a high order, as ht¥ literary remains show, 
which Dr. White has collected with great industry, and 
combined with skill, so as to form an autobiography, uncon- 
consciously composed by this eminent lady. ‘Taken from 
the higher walks of life, she was chosen for a work of char- 
ity, which requires the endurance of much humiliation and 
of painful labor. Brought up out of the communion of 
the Church, she was led to the faith by a wonderful dispo- 
sition of Providence, and to found an institute which should 
serve as a practical demonstration of its heavenly influence. 
It was by the rude discipline of adversity that she was pre- 
pared for her good mission. Having accompanied her 
husband to Leghorn in a voyage undertaken for the recov- 
ery of his health, she saw him succumb to the fell disease, 
and found herself a young widow in a foreign land, encum- 
bered with the charge of five children. In the excellent 
family with which Mr. Seton had had commercial relations 
she found true friends, who by their virtues and counsels 
soon led her to recognize the claims of the Catholic Church 
on her obedience. 
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The volume before us sets forth in great detail the senti- 
ments and virtues of Mrs. Seton whilst yet a Protestant. 
The learned author has been careful to remark, in the Ap- 
pendix, the difference between the moral virtues and pious 
sentiments of persons out of the Catholic communion, and 
the higher inspirations of faith in the children of the Church. 
This distinction we would gladly see transferred to the 
body of the work, that less enlightened readers might know 
how to appreciate the interesting details of the early life of 
this distinguished lady. 

It is an error to suppose that the Catholic Church re- 
gards as vicious and sinful all that is done independently 
of the saving influence of faith. The axiom of the Apos- 
tle, “All that is not of faith is sin,’* although followed 
in the Pontifical by this paraphrase: “ It is schismatic, and 
out of the unity of the Church,’ — is not so understood as 
to imply that what is done in unbelief is necessarily sin- 
ful. Interpreters, in fact, admit that the text does not re- 
gard the theological virtue of faith, but the practical per- 
suasion which each one may have of the lawfulness of his 
actions; since to do what conscience forbids is a transgres- 
sion of that law which God has engraven on the human 
heart. ‘The application made of the text to faith strictly 
so called, is plainly according to the custom of the ancient 
Fathers, and of the Church herself, who uses the words of 
Scripture to express some doctrine, or principle of action, 
otherwise well established. Our nature, though fallen, is 
not totally depraved. We have lost the gifts which Adam 
received as head of our race, and we have incurred the 
penalty of his disobedience; but all traces of the pristine 
dignity of our nature have not disappeared. The total 
depravity of fallen man is a Calvinistic error, abhorred by 
the Church, which regards man as despoiled of the gift of 
original justice, and weakened and wounded in his natural 
faculties, but not deprived of free will. He is powerless in 
all that regards salvation; he cannot of himself have a 
good thought conducing to supernatural happiness; but he 
is not utterly incapable of moral good. Without the light 
of faith, and even without the grace of Christ, actions may 
be performed in the natural order conformable to the law 
which is written on our hearts, and consequently good and 
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praiseworthy in themselves. A heathen may cherish sym- 
pathy for a suffering fellow-being, and aid him by a gener- 
ous benefaction. An unbeliever may be temperate, truth- 
ful, just, and faithful in the various relations in which he 
stands to the members of society. Vicious men may have 
certain redeeming traits of character, and the most de- 
graded may sometimes act from the impulses of their better 
nature. Hence the Roman Pontiffs justly condemned the 
assertion, that “all the works of unbelievers are sins, and 
the virtues of the philosophers are vices.” ‘The same au- 
thority proscribed the kindred proposition, that “ free will 
without the assistance of God’s grace is only good for 
sinning.” * 

We may advance a step in our inquiry, and consider 
whether supernatural virtue and good works can exist 
without true faith. It is certain that the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost disposing the mind to believe, precede actual 
faith, so that faith is not the first grace, but may be pre- 
ceded by many others. Not only the good thoughts which 
occur to the mind, directing its inquiry, and the impulse to 
pray that light may be given from above, but also inward 
movements of grace to give alms, or perform other good 
works, may go before the knowledge of revealed truth. 
When Saul cried, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” 
he had already received grace, moving him to seek the 
knowledge of salvation, and disposing him to perform what 
should be made known through the ministry of Ananias. 

It is now time to face the difficulty presented by the 
letters of Mrs. Seton, written when an Episcopalian, and 
to examine whether her tender sentiments of piety, her 
performance of all the duties of child, wife, and parent in 
strict dependence on God, her submission to the Divine 
will in the severest visitations and bereavements which she 
suffered, her religious exercises, the devout reading of the 
Psalms and other portions of Scripture, the recital of the 
various services in the Book of Common Prayer, the re- 
ceiving of the Communion according to the same ritual, 
in fine, all those exercises which in the sects are believed to 
mark a Christian spirit, are to be regarded as empty sen- 
timentality, delusions of mind, counterfeit works, utterly 
unworthy of the Divine acceptance. The delicacy of this 
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investigation must not prevent our approaching it with 
freedom. Of the sincerity of this excellent lady there can 
be no question. She acted according to her knowledge, and 
from the best motives: but was she in a state of darkness 
and sin? or was she already acceptable, because following 
the light that was given her? It is beyond doubt that 
without faith it is impossible to please God, and although 
the Apostle in the passage just cited specifies the Divine 
existence and the rewards of futurity as the objects of faith, 
yet throughout this Epistle he shows it to be of a most 
comprehensive character, embracing all the works of God, 
and all his revealed counsels. ‘The reason for insisting on 
these primary truths in that place, is because he speaks of 
Henoch, who lived at a very early period, when revelation 
embraced but these points, with the hope of a Redeemer, 
which may be considered as implied in the latter; and be- 
cause he lays down a condition for salvation, indispensably 
requisite in every variety of circumstances in which man 
may be found. ‘The fulness of Christian truth may be un- 
known, the voice of the messenger of Christ may not have 
resounded in remote regions; but everywhere shines the 
light which enlighteneth every man coming into this world, 
and the common Father of ail is present to each one, whom 
He has formed to His own image, and whom He moves to 
seek happiness by obeying the law which is within him, 
and suing for pardon and mercy. St. Alphonsus, after 
Gotti and other learned divines, holds that in such cir- 
cumstances salvation is attainable without the knowledge 
of the mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation ; but only in 
the supposition, that supernatural grace inspires faith, and 
the disposition to obey God in all things. For those to 
whom the Gospel is preached, eternal life is to be secured 
only through the knowledge of Jesus Christ, the messen- 
ger and Son of the only true God, with whom he is one 
in power and nature. No one can be saved, no one has 
ever been saved, unless through the grace purchased by the 
death of Christ, “for there is salvation in no other”; but 
this grace may be bestowed by Divine mercy even on those 
who have never heard that saving name. It is no obstacle 
on their part, that they know him not, since their mere neg- 
ative unbelief has been declared by the highest authority 
in the Church to be without sin, inasmuch as they have 
never heard the preaching of his Gospel. The want of bap- 
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tism, which is necessary for salvation, is supposed, by the 
respectable divines to whom we have referred, to be sup- 
plied by the disposition of the will to obey God in all 
things, and by the earnest desire to obtain his succor and 
mercy. In stating this opinion, we are pleased to have it in 
our power to show that the tenet of exclusive salvation is 
compatible with the tenderest charity and most indulgent 
consideration for all the members of the human family, i in 
every variety of circumstances. ‘The Church, although a 
visible society, may embrace many who are not externally 
connected with her, since she is the Spouse of Him, who, 
seeing the secrets of the heart, knows who are his own. She 
must not be conceived in too material a manner, as if she 
were a walled city, protecting only those who are actually 
within the inclosure. Her privileges are extended to all 
who heartily desire them. An adult, who, in extreme ne- 
cessity, is baptized by a sectarian minister without any ap- 
proval of his error, is not aggregated to the sect, the b aptism 
being of Christ, with whose Church he becomes incorpo- 
rated. Such is the judgment of Augustine.” Catechumens 
prematurely snatched from life are generally regarded as 
virtually in the Church, if they have earnestly desired bap- 
tism, although this great Doc ‘tor abstained from any expres- 
sion of confidence in their happiness. 

Faith necessarily implies the assent of the human mind 
to the whole revelation of God, promulgated by his author- 
ized messengers, since Christ commanded his Apostles to 
teach all things whatsoever he had delivered to them; and 
subjected to ‘condemnation those who refuse to believe 
their preaching. It is conceded that ignorance may exist 
without fault in reference to many of the revealed doctrines 
on the part of individuals who have not had opportunity 
of instruction, and that this may be without detriment to 
their salvation, inasmuch as in the disposition of their 
minds and hearts they embrace all that God has revealed. 
St. Augustine, whilst exc using involuntary errors against 
faith in one who was baptized in the Catholic Chureh, but 
with erroneous views, says: “ I do not call such a one a here- 
tic, unless, when the Catholic doctrine is manifested to him, 
he resist it, and cling to his error.’ Even learned divines 
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may mistake in points undefined, or whose definition is 
involved in obscurity, without incurring the guilt of heresy, 
since, as the same saint was wont to say, “I may err, but I 
never will be a heretic.” Heresy implies obstinate attach- 
ment to one’s own opinion, in defiance of the authority of 
the Church. 

After all these explanations, which to many of our read- 
ers must prove tedious, we reach the point that is involved 
in the case before us: Can faith exist where the aaenity 
of the Church and her doctrines are positively rejected ? 
In cases where the evidences have been sufficiently pre- 
sented to challenge investigation, and move to assent, the 
answer must plainly be in the negative; but where the 
prejudices of education interfere, where the social position 
of the individual limits his opportunities of instruction, 
and where, nevertheless, a pious disposition is cherished, 
and the great mysteries of Christianity are devoutly ac- 
cepted, will the rejection of Catholic doctrines prove fatal ? 
We feel our incompetency to pronounce judgment in a 
question which involves the consideration, not only of ex- 
ternal means, but of the inward workings of divine grace ; 
but we must say that the whole tenor of the Divine econ- 
omy is unfavorable to the supposition that faith can exist 
in such circumstances. If it wholly or principally depended 
on the opportunities of instruction, or the dispositions of 
individuals, we should at once plead the apology of thou- 
sands, who, although in the midst of opportunities, are pre- 
cluded from enjoying their benefit, and whose sincerity and 
zeal, according to their knowledge, we feel bound to sup- 
pose; but faith is eminently the gift of God, gratuitously 
bestowed, according to the secret counsel of his will, not as 
a reward for moral virtue or good works, but oftentimes 
despite of most grievous prevarications. God speaks to 
the mind and heart, independently of preachers, monitors, 
or books, —“ the Spirit breatheth where he will.” ‘To sup- 
pose that he moves to the belief of the mysteries, whilst he 
leaves the mind unenlightened in regard to the authority 
by which they are proclaimed, — that he imparts pious dis- 
positions for the exercise of Christian virtues, whilst he 
leaves unremoved a mass of prejudice against the Church 
which he has purchased with his blood, — is so much like 
making his operations clash with his institutions and put- 
ting him in opposition with himself, that we cannot believe 
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it. We see nothing inconsistent in supposing that an in- 
dividual divinely enlightened and moved should not have 
the means of rez ilizing his desires by embracing the com- 
munion of the Chure sh, and we consider his salvation se- 
cure before Him to whom the secrets of the heart lie open; 
but reserve on the part of God, the withholding of light to 
know the Church, which is his dwelling, his Spouse, the 
pillar and the ground of the truth, is to us incredible. We 
do not, however, rely on our own views in a matter of such 
moment; but look for guidance to the ancient fathers, of 
whose general teaching on this point St. Augustine is a 
competent witness. He maintains that heresy and schism 
are sins against the Holy Ghost, which are utterly irremis- 
sible, until divine grace, subduing the obstinacy of the 
human heart, disposes it to seek px ardon in unity. All the 
pretensions of sects are utterly exploded by him, on the 
ground that to admit them would be to put Christ in oppo- 
sition with himself, and make the Holy Ghost an approver 
of revolt against authority divinely constituted. “ Lest 
any one should imagine that the kingdom of Christ is di- 
vided against itself on account of those who in the name of 
Christ iorm their conventicles out of his sheepfold, he says, 
‘He who is not with me is against me, and he who gath- 
ereth not with me scattereth’; in order to show that they 
belong not to Him, who, gathering together out of his fold, 
gather not, but scatter. ‘Then he added, ‘ Therefore I s say 
unto you, every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven to men: 
but the bk isphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven, 
. +... Here manifestly he forces us to unde rstand, that 
the forgiveness of every sin and blasphemy cannot take place 
elsew here than in the congreg: ation of Christ, which does 
not scatter; for it is gathered in the Holy Ghost, who is not 
divided against himself, as the unclean spirit is. Wherefore 
all congregations, or rather dispersions, which style them- 
selves churches of Christ, and are divide d and opposed 
one to the other, and hostile to the congregation of unity 
which is his true Church, do not belong to his congregation, 
although they appear to bear his name.”* ‘This passage 
is particularly strong against the authors of schism, but 
not without awful import in reference to all whose misfor- 
tune it is to be numbered among their followers. Although 
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the sin may not be imputed to them, they bear its penalty, 
by the mysterious dispensation of God, who visits the sins 
of parents on their children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. “'T'he truth rejects you all alike, good and bad,” * 
says Augustine to the Manichzans. 

We admit and maintain the distinction between the 
original authors of heresy and schism, and their remote 
followers, who by birth and education, rather than their 
own act, are estranged from the Church. ‘The former are 
utterly inexcusable, ‘being guilty of a most grievous sin by 
the wanton violation of unity; whilst their de scendants 
may be excused, wholly, or in part, at least for a time, 
from the formal guilt of schism or heresy. This distine- 
tion, although seldom adverted to by the Fathers, was not 
unknown even to those whose language against sectaries 
is most severe. St. Augustine, writing to Glorius, Eleu- 
sius, and two grammarians called Felix, who were still 
engaged in the Donatist schism, in consequence of their 
forefathers having forsaken the Church, tells them that in 
addressing them he does not regard them as heretics, since 
they grieved over the separation, and were solicitous to 
have unity restored, and he accepts their desire to know the 
truth as an earnest of their readiness to embrace it. “ The 
Apostle Paul, indeed, said, ‘ A man that is a heretic after 
admonition, avoid, knowing that he that is such a one is 
subverted and sinneth, being condemned of himself’ But 
those who defend their opinion, even though false and 
perverse, without obstinacy, or contention, especially if 
they have not broached it ‘themselves with presumptuous 
aud: icity, but have received it from their parents, who 
were led astray and fell into error, and if they seek the 
truth carefully and earnestly, ready to embrace it as soon 
as they find it out, are not to be classed with heretics. If I 
did not believe you to be so disposed, [ should scarcely 
undertake to address you.” ‘This just distinction we ac- 
cept most willingly ; but we must observe, that, in the 
mind of Augustine, it does not admit that very free interpre- 
tation which is usually given it. ‘The persons whom he ad- 
dressed lamented the schism, although as yet not entirely 
disabused as to the facts which had given occasion to it, 
and such was their anxiety to see unity reéstablished, that 
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they induced St. Augustine to visit a Donatist bishop, who 
was known to them to be well disposed. The letter is 
wholly taken up with explanations directed fully to en- 
lighten them; but so far from flattering them that they 
were safe, on account of the excellent dispositions which 
they entertained, Augustine, in the concluding paragraph, 
tells them, that, if they do not forthwith abandon the com- 
munion of the subiannation s, even with the sacrifice of their 
most cherished attachments, they will most certainly be 
involved in the common ruin. “ You see all these things, 

and you know and de plore them ; yet God also sees that 
nothing obliges you to continue in a schism so pestilential 
and sac rilegious, if, in order to obtain a spiritual kingdom, 
you overcome carnal affection, and to escape eternal pun- 
ishment you fear not to forfeit human friendship, which 
will be of no avail in the judgment of God.” Augustine 
insists that no alternative is left them but to embrace the 
communion of the Church, or fall under the vengeance of 
God who has established it. “No one can cancel from 
heaven the Divine decree; no one can cancel from the 
earth the Church of God.” If the many writers who have 
quoted the introductory words of this letter had adverted 
to its close, they would hardly have relied on them as proof 
that sectaries of good faith are secure of salvation. The 
exordium is directed to account for his entering into cor- 
respondence with persons estranged from the c hureh, but 
whose good dispositions led him to regard them as free 
from that obstinacy which marks the blind abetters of error. 
The charity of Augustine, and his desire to conciliate, in- 
duced him to offer a similar apology for the Manichezans, 
whose errors, he trusted, proceeded from ignorance, rather 
than malice ; “ imprudentius, quam malitiosius” ;* although 
no one will pretend that he held forth to them any hope as 
long as they continued attached to their sect, and opposed 
to the Church of God. His good sense likewise taught 
him to distinguish the man who through interest or ambi- 
tion broaches or abets heresy, and his deluded followers, 
who are led away by the appearances of truth and piety ; F 
as also between him who knows the vanity of sectarian 
pretensions, and yet through human motives supports the 
sect, and another who in good faith clings to it, as to the 
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Church of Christ.“ But to none of them does he promise 
any security, unless they embrace the communion of the 
true Church to whom the promises were made. 

Yet eminent divines, such as ‘Tournely, Billuart,} Bellar- 
mine, Perrone, hold that there may be in the sects persons 
of good faith and pious dispositions, who, although not 
recognized by the Church as her children, because she can- 
not judge of the secrets of the mind and heart, — Ecclesia 
non judicat de occultis, — are such in the sight of God. It is 
not our province to condemn an opinion so respectably sup- 
ported without censure from the ecclesiastical authorities ; 
on the contrary, our feelings and wishes prompt us to em- 
brace it; but it is proper to state, that no Catholic divine 
ever advanced the latitudinarian view now so popular. 
Divines speak of uneducated persons, or of others deprived 
of opportunities of information; they suppose them to be 
baptized, and also to be firm belie ‘vers in the mysteries of 
the ‘T'rinity and Incarnation; and in such dispositions of 
heart, that they would readily embrace all revealed truth, 
if it were propounded to them. ‘This well-guarded expres- 
sion of hope for those whose misfortune, rather than fault, 
it is to be out of the communion of the Church, is now 
extended, by a false benevolence, to persons of cultivated 
minds, great powers of discernment, abounding in oppor- 
tunities from private research and communication with oth- 
ers, — even to persons unbaptized, and without any certain 
conviction of the leading mysteries. Sometimes they who 
have sat repeatedly under the sound of the voice of the 
authorized ministers of Christ, and who have perused the 
ablest vindications of Catholic doctrine, are excused be- 
cause they did not attain to certain conviction of the truth. 
This, however, was not the judgment of the Apostle in 
regard to those who rejected the Gospel as not sutliciently 
proved to demand their assent. “ If our Gospel be hidden, 
it is hidden in those who perish, in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of unbelievers, that the light 
of the Gospel of the glory of Christ should not shine unto 
them!” Christ himself declared subject to condemnation 
every one who refused to believe the Gospel preached by 
his messengers. ‘The Apostle of love distinguished the 
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spirit of truth from the spirit of error, by the docility with 
which the Divine word is accepted or rejected. None who 
at any time have had the benefit of Catholic instruction 
are in the number of those for whom the indulgence of di- 
vines offers a plea. None who have had serious doubts of 
their safety out of the Church, and none who have been 
strongly impressed with her titles to submission, even al- 
though they may not have been thoroughly convinced, are 
considered excusable, since they were bound to pray ear- 
nestly, and pursue the inquiry. The restrictions pointed 
out by the advocates of this view render it, indeed, of very 
rare application. Of course, God only can know the secrets 
of the human heart and of his own counsels, — the graces 
bestowed, the opportunities afforded; and if it be rash to 
anticipate his judgments by condemning all who appear 
aliens from the Church, it is still more unwarrantable to 
promise confidently that mercy which he has not promised. 

The plea of ignorance is not very complimentary to our 
fellow-citizens, who pride themselves on superior knowl- 
edge and sagacity. We heard once of a pupil of the Irish 
National Se -hools, who was closely questioned by a Prot- 
estant gentleman, whose wealth and dulness entitled him 
to rank “a fool of quality,” as to his chances of salva- 
tion, determined as he was to live and die a Protestant. 
The youth, with some embarrassment, re plie d, in a manner 
that mortified his examiner: “ Perhaps, Sir, you are in in- 
vincible ignorance.” 

Allowing, however, the plea to be available, we should 
not forget that it is not a title to beatitude. Although 
one might not be chargeable with neglect to seek instrue- 
tion, or with placing any direct obstacle to the light of faith, 
he cannot attain to salvation, unless through the knowledge 
of revealed truth, since God, who wills all men to be saved, 
wills them to come to the know ledge of the truth. Igno- 
rance may subject the servant to fewer stripes, but it fur- 
nishes no claim to a supernatural reward. Faith, more or 
less enlightened, and explicit, in its principle and germ is 
so necessary, that the Council of Trent teaches that no one 
was ever justified without it. ‘This seems to be forgotten 
by many, who gratuitously suppose that ignorance is fault- 
less in itself and in its causes, and liberally promise heaven 
to those who are thus excusable. After hearing a discourse 
on “saving ignorance” from a popular lecturer, a school- 
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master observed, that ignorance was a strange road to 
heaven. 

Sincerity, or good faith, can with greater plausibility be 
alleged in behalf of the great multitude of those who are 
inounel from the Church. 'The prejudices of education 
and the influence of society prevent their discovering her 
claims to their obedience. Opportunities of information 
abound; investigation is made; favorabie impressions are 
occasionally received ; but conviction is seldom reached. 
They reject our doctrines and oppose them, in perfect good 
faith, | that they thereby do God honor, and up- 
hold the pure Gospel. The Jews were sincerely zealous 
for the Divine honor, whilst they clung to the Mosaic ob- 
servance, but their zeal was not according to knowledge. 
Were they faultless, or in the way of salvation, whilst they 
rejected the Saviour and his Gospel? Sincerity, like igno- 
rance, may extenuate and sometimes excuse what is wrong- 
fully done, but it is no passport to beatitude. “ There is a 
way that seemeth right unto man; the ends whereof lead 
to death.” * 

There are some whose charity leads them to hope for 
the salvation of the ministers of the sects, even of men of 
learning and research, whose talents are ac ‘tively employed 
in assailing the Church. We raise no question as to their 
sincerity ; but to excuse them, we must suppose either that 
the Catholic doctrine is not supported by suflicient evi- 
dence, or that the necessary grace of God is withheld from 
them. The former supposition conflicts with the fact of 
revelation, for the testimonies of God are exceedingly 
credible. If grace be withheld, we must refer it to the 
secret judgments of the Deity. Saul also was sincere in 
persecuting to death the first professors of the ( Gospel ; yet 
he was not wholly excusable, for he declares himself guilty 
of contumely and blasphemy i in persecuting the Church of 
God, and he puts himself at the head of sinners. As he 
obtained mercy because he acted through ignorance in 
unbelief, so they may be arrested in their course, and di- 
vinely enlightened to discover and embrace the truth; but 
to hope for their salvation whilst they continue unrepent- 
ant of their opposition to the Church, is contrary to every 
intimation of the Divine economy contained in the Scrip- 
tures or the fathers. 


* Proverbs xvi. 25. 
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When St. Augustine, on a visit to Caesarea, met with 
Kmeritus, a Donatist bishop, who had been one of the most 
strenuous defenders of the schism, he addressed the faithful, 
expressing his confidence that by their prayers he would 
be drawn to unity and to salvation. “ The Lord our God, 
who willed us to come to you, who ordered us to seek hie, 
who put him in our way, will also, with the assistance of 
your prayers, grant us to reach his heart, to rejoice in his em- 
bracing unity, to give thanks to God for his salvation, which 
ri ‘annot have but in the Catholic Church. Out of the 

Catholic Church a man may have every thing but salvation. 
He may have dignity; he may have the sacrament ; he may 
sing Halle ‘lujah; he may answer Amen; he may retain the 
Gos spel; he may have faith, and preach in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; but no- 
where, unless in the Catholic Church, can he find salva- 
tion.” * 

The great cause of latitudinarian views is the forgetful- 
ness that faith is a mere giftof Divine bounty, to which man 
has no title and to which he oftentimes unconsciously pre- 
sents many obstacles. It is well for us to believe, that every 
one is sincere, virtuously disposed, and ready to embrace 
the truth if it were presented to him surrounded with its 
evidences ; but under the pretext of charity, we must not 
judge so favor: ibly of our fellow-man as to disregard the 
counsels and laws of the De ‘ity. He has made a revelation, 
which he bas commanded his ministers to proclaim to 
all his intelligent creatures. No one can be saved who 
does not believe it, when propounded by them in his name, 
since “he that believeth not shall be condemned.” This 
is the law of Christ and his Gospel, which we cannot alter 
or modify. 

T'rue Catholic ch: arity is best manifested by availing our- 
selves of all suitable opportunitie s to communicate to others 
the knowledge of saving truth, in the confidence that, being 
sincere and well disposed, they will certainly embrace it. 
St. Augustine, writing to Anthony, a convert from Dona- 
tism, expressed his solicitude for the conversion of the other 
members of his family: “ I desire and pray that your fam- 
ily likewise may have the one faith and true devotion, 
which is exe lusively Catholic.” Then, encouraging him to 
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present efforts for this purpose, he says: “ There is scarcely 
any one solicitous for the salvation of his soul, and on that 
account intent on ascertaining the will of the Lord, with- 
out obstinacy, who with the aid of a good guide will not 
discover the difference between any sect and the one Cath- 
olic Church.” * 

The case of a lady like Mrs. Seton, brought up in relig- 
ious sentiments, and receiving with docility the teaching of 
a Church which claims authority in controversies of faith, 
presents the most favorable view of that disposition of 
mind, which many are disposed to consider as implying a 
saving faith in revealed truth. We consider all baptized 
persons as having entered the Church by baptism, which is 
appropriately styled its gate, since, by whatever hands it 
may be administered, it is still the baptism of Christ, as 
was triumphantly maintained by Pope Stephen in the third 
century. ‘This principle affords perhaps the strongest ar- 
gument that can be urged in favor of those who are not in 
actual communion with the Church. ‘The validity of bap- 
tism administered by heretics being established, which, how- 
ever, supposes its due administration, it necessarily follows, 
that infants so baptized are sanctified in Christ, since they 
can present no obstacle to his grace, which is communi- 
cated in the sacrament. ‘They consequently retain it until 
they forfeit it by wilful sin, which cannot be committed 
before they attain to the use of reason. Thus all children 
baptized in any of the sects are claimed by the Catholic 
Church as her own, until they renounce their privilege by 
the profession of heresy, which supposes a more mature 
judgment than that which is necessary for the commission 
of an ordinary sin. According to the language of Augus- 
tine, the Spouse of Christ brings forth to him these children 
by the sects, as by her handmaids.t ‘They, however, cease 
to belong to her, when they disown her as their mother. 
It easily happens, that at an early age parents instil into 
the minds of their offspring their own prejudices against 
the Church; but the guilt of heresy implies the act of 
the child himself obstinately rejecting the truth sufficiently 
propounded.{ We leave to others to indulge the great- 
est latitude of Christian charity, in excusing the errors into 
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which children are led, and to cherish hope of their sal- 
vation till such age as they deem suitable; but for our- 
selves, our estimate of the secret workings of divine grace 

forbids us to regard as children of the C ‘hurch those who 
at any age expressly discard her authority. We are will- 
ing to believe that their ignorance may be excusable ; but 
as faith is a positive gift, we look for its manifestations in 
the docility of mind which marks every one who is taught 
of God. It may be that this existed in a mind like that of 
Mrs. Seton, who clung to the sect in which she was edu- 
cated until she was brought in contact with the Catholic 
Church in her visit to Italy, with her sick husband; a proof 
of which may be derived from the readiness with which she 
assented to its authority and doctrine. Up to that time she 
appears to have been in perfect good faith, and the senti- 
ments of piety which she cherished being in the main cor- 
rect, we care not to dispute about their precise character and 
value. Of course we regard her sentiments and feelings in 
regard to the Communion, as given in her sect, as mere de- 

lasions of a mind not yet enlighte ned to know the great 
mystery of the Real Presence. As to the rest, it is enough 
for us that, like the devout ce nturion, she was brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, as it is in Christ and in the Church ; 
and her conversion may serve to confirm the sentiment of 
Bishop Hay, himself a convert, who, strong in the main- 
tenance of the principle, that salvation can be had only in 
the Church, expresses his conviction, that, when God by 
his grace enlightens and moves persons out of her commun- 
ion, if they prove obedient to his impulses, they will be 
drawn finally within her pale. If persons apparently sin- 
cere and well rs distinguished by pious sentiments 
and works of charity, live and die out of the Church, it is 
not for us to pronounce judgment; but we should refer it 
to the secret counsels of God, who has mercy on whom he 
will, and leaves whom he will in the obduracy of his heart. 
Pride oftentimes taints those actions which men highly 
prize, and many other secret obstacles may exist to the free 
dispensations of divine grace. Our solicitude to vindicate 
the Divine justice is altogether misplaced, since his judg- 
ments are righteous, needing no support from man. When 
it happer ned in the d: iys of Augustine that a candidate for 
baptism, whose conduct was edifying, was snatched out of 
life before receiving the sacrament, this great doctor did 
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not venture to give any assurance of his eternal happiness, 
although there was certainly ground for hope ; much less did 
he undertake to plead the cause of God, who deprived him 
of the opportunity of regeneration; and when, on the con- 
trary, a play-actor, or a licentious man fell sick, sought 
baptism, and slept in Christ, he regarded his salvation as 
certain. In either case, he adored the Divine counsels ; and 
exclaimed devoutly, “O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are his judgments, and unsearchable his ways!” * 

This reserve is in striking contrast with the false liberal- 
ity which confidently proc ‘laims the happiness of the depart- 
ed, even of the unbaptized, and of those whose views of 
religion had been decidedly deistical. ‘Their sincerity, their 
benevolence, their love of truth, is praised without measure, 
and no doubt is entertained th it they have found accept- 
ance. ‘This confidence is still greater in regard to those 
who have manifested religious sentiments, expressed hope 
in Christ, called on him for mercy, although they may have 
had no certain convictions of the great mysteries of faith. 
It proceeds from an erroneous persuasion, that all have a 
strict and natural right to eternal beatitude, or that the 
least good disposition insures its attainment. Such, how- 
ever, is not the teaching of God’s Church. Faith is the 
free gift of God, granted according to his secret counsels ; 
grace is not of works; salvation is ‘of the Lord. We must, 
then, adore his judgments, and await the manifestation of 
their Justice. 

We are by no means satisfied that the persuasion of the 
truth of the Christian mysteries, which is generally enter- 
tained by persons brought up in the various sects, ¢ laiming 
praise for orthodoxy, should be dignified with the name of 
faith. ‘This implies absolute conviction, whilst professors 
of such doctrines often betray uncertainty, or, at most, a 
conviction grounded on motives that are not calculated to 
remove all doubt. Infallibility being disclaimed by all the 
sects, and each individual feeling that he is liable to error, 
the belief of revealed mysteries can scarcely be suppose -d to 
pass the limits of probable opinion. Early impressions and 
associations concur to attach men to the church of their 
baptism, as they are wont to call the sect in which they 
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have grown up, and to make them view with reverence its 
les ading doctrines, — particularly those which they have been 
taught to regard as fundamental: but on what can they 
rest the certain conviction of their truth? We are told, 
on the Bible, the word of God; but this is so variously in- 
terpreted, that many, professing unqualified reverence for its 
oracles, deny the great mysteries of religion. The foundation 
of certainty being wanting, the belief of sectaries can only be 
a favorite opinion on grounds deemed satisfactory, but not 
certain, or a vague acquiescence in the teachings of their 
sect. In fact, they generally attach little importance to 
dogmatic faith, as if conscious that no security could be 
given for its truth, and rely wholly on personal assurance 
of one’s own justification, by the imputation of Christ’s 
merits, as the true justifying faith. We may be pardoned, 
therefore, for doubting whether in any instance the per- 
suasion of sectaries can fairly be called faith. Their sin- 
cere attachment to the leading doctrines of Christianity 
we do not question; their pious dispositions and tenden- 
cies we do not doubt; but we fear that they have not that 
deep and unshaken conviction which constitutes divine 
faith, and which is the result of the recognition of an infal- 
lible authority. 

As to their virtues and good works, we have no hesita- 
tion in recognizing in many strict morality, active benevo- 
lence, and, to our view, excellent dispositions. We have 
no doubt that many act, not merely from the impulse of a 
good heart, but under the influence of Christian principle, 
having present to their minds the high considerations of 
religion. We are willing to believe that they practise that 


“ Virtue which Christian motives best inspire.”’ 


St. Augustine observes, that pastures nourished with the 
rain of God are sometimes found by the sheep of Christ 
on the dry and barren mountains of heresy, inasmuch as 
the sects have the Scriptures and the Sacraments ; “ a/i- 
quando inveniunt ibi oves pascua de pluvia Dei, habent enim 
et ipsit Scripturas, habent Sacramenta.”* Of these, how- 
ever, the moderns only retain Baptism, the Eucharist be- 
ing a mere symbol and figure. Yet he held that all their 
works, however in the mselv es praiseworthy, are fruitless to 
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salvation. “ Do you not see how the various sects pray, 
fast, give alms, praise Christ? They have the blossom, 
but they have not the fruit.’”* Again he writes: “ Who- 
soever is separated from this Catholic Church, however 
laudable his conduct may appear to himself, shall not at- 
tain to life, but the wrath of God continues on him for this 
one sin, that he is separated from the unity of Christ.” + 
He insists that the penitential tears of the sectarian can- 
not avail for the remission of sin, whilst the sin of sepa- 
ration is undeplored and uncorrected: “If any one out 
of the Church repents of his sins, continuing in his heart 
impenitent of this great sin, by which he is estranged from 
the Church of God, what avails him that repentance, whilst 
by that very fact he sins against the Holy Ghost, being 
separated from the Church, which received this privilege, 
that forgiveness of sins should be imparted in her com- 
munion, through the Holy Ghost.” {The reason relied on 
by Augustine was the want of that divine charity by which 
Christ wished his followers to be bound together in unity. 
He applied the forcible language of the Apostle to works 
of this character: “ If they distribute their goods to the 
poor, as many do, not only in the Catholic Church, but 
also in various sects; if, like us, in times of persecution, 
they deliver their bodies to the flames for the faith which we 
hold in common; yet because they do this in a state of 
separation, not bearing with one another in love, nor taking 
care to preserve the unity of spirit in the bond of peace, 
being without charity, notwithstanding their many quali- 
ties, which are of no avail, they cannot attain eternal sal- 
vation.” § 

Our readers may be surprised at the frequency of our 
quotations from St. Augustine ; but his high authority, as 
the most eminent F ather of the Latin Church, will plead our 
apology. Besides, he presents in his writings, on the points 
which we have cnendael. the doctrine of St. Cyprian and 
the Fathers generally. ‘There is a special reason for sub- 
mitting these many passages to consideration, inasmuch 
as the complimentary introduction to a letter written by 
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him to persons about to quit schism has been taken as the 
basis of a theory, which, as popularly applied in our day, 
nullifies the great truth delivered by the Apostle, that as 
there is one Lord, so there is one faith, without which it is 
impossible to please God. 

The works done out of unity, from motives of religion, 
may, however, be serviceable, inasmuch as they remotely 
dispose for faith, when performed in sincerity, under the 
impulse of divine grace. The inclination to works of 
benevolence, even from mere natural sympathy, is good ; 
but when prompted by a regard for the injunctions of the 
Gospel, it may be presumed to proceed from an impulse of 
the Holy Ghost, who, although he may not as yet dwell in 
the soul, may move her to act from supernatural motives. 
If she prove obedient to this movement of grace, she will 
also be prompted to pray; and in proportion to her docility 
and fervor, light will be given her to seek for instruction 
from the authorized ministers of Christ. ‘To Cornelius, “a 
religious man, and one that feared God, with all his house, 
and gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God al- 
ways,” the angel appeared with the consoling assurance: 
wy hy prayers and thy alms have ascended for a memorial 
in the sight of God. And now send men to Joppa, and 
call hither one Simon, who is surnamed Peter; ..... he 
shall tell thee what thou must do.”* In reference to this 
fact, St. Augustine remarks: “ Since whatever good was 
in his prayers and alms could not avail him unless he were 
incorporated with the Church by the bond of Christian 
communion and peace, he is directed to send to Peter, and 
through him he learns Christ; being baptized also by him, 
he is associated with the Christian people by sharing in 
their communion, with whom he was already united by 
the mere resemblance of good works.” | We regard the 
case of Mrs. Seton as a happy illustration of this order of 
divine economy. It was her misfortune to be educated in 
a sect. She possessed, nevertheless, excellent moral and 
religious dispositions, — she prayed and acted according to 
her knowledge and opportunities, — and God called her 
from darkness to light, and made her that was sterile fruit- 


ful in good works, and even the joyful mother of many chil- 
dren. 
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It is the blessing which the Church imparts to her most 
devoted children, to impress their own image on thousands 
by means of religious institutes, and thus to continue for 
ages the good w hich the *y commenced in life. Mrs. Seton 
did not neglect the duties which she owed to her offspring, 
whom she loved with great tenderness ; but her charity 
took a wider range, embracing in its expanse the destitute 
and suffering of all classes. ‘Iwo of her children still sur- 
vive, one of them occupying a respectable position, and 
the other devoted to works of mercy in a kindred institute 
to that which her mother founded. ‘The number of her 
spiritual daughters, who rise up and call her blessed, emu- 
lating her zeal while they venerate her memory, cannot 

easily be counted. Had she lived in society, she would no 
doubt have continued to adorn it, and to edify all those of 
her acquaintance ; but how limited would have been her 
influence compared with that which she now exercises, 
through those angels of charity who are everywhere found 
solacing the afflicted and guiding the orphan! Her biogra- 
phy will be read with deep interest by a large number; but 
to increase its circulation, we venture to suggest, that the 
second edition should be reduced to a much smaller size 
and price. ‘I'he details of her early life might be omitted, 
and the work might commence with her first insight into 
the Catholic faith. The notice of many individuals inci- 
dentally connected with the commencement or progress of 
the institute might also be less elaborate and eulogistical. 
There are names such as those of Dubourg, Cheverus, Car- 
roll, which cannot be too highly honored; but all the 
figures of a group may not admit of the same high coloring 
or prominent position. 

The Catholic public owe much to Dr. White for this 
contribution to our literature, which must prove acceptable 
to all who admire virtue in its most attractive form, accom- 
panied by refinement and manifested in blessings. He 
has shown great tact, judgment, and ability in the perform- 
ance of this labor of love. 
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Arr. III.— Tivo Sermons preached before the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society in Boston, on the 14th and 
21st of November, 1852, on leaving their Old and enter- 
ing a New Place of Worship. By ‘Tnropore Parker, 
Minister of that Society. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 56. 


Tueopore Parker, as our readers are aware, is a Prot- 
estant minister of the Congregational order, in this city, 
who has gained within the last few years no little notori- 
ety. He was brought up, we believe, in the way of think- 
ing of our Puritan fathers, but made his first appearance 
before the publie as a minister in connection with the Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists. What he calls himself now, or 
wishes others to call him, we are unable to say ; but judg- 
ing from the Sermons before us, we presume he ‘would not 
be. pleased to be called a Christian, and would prefer to be 
valled simply a man, perhaps, THE MAN, by way of emi- 
nence, as the only real and true man among us. 

In the commencement of his career, we knew Mr. Parker 
well, and regarded him asa young man of great promise ; he 
was of the same school with ourselves, and was close ‘ly con- 
nected with our dearest personal friends; we counted much 
on him as a fellow-laborer in the work in which we were 
then engaged ; and were among the very few Unitarian min- 
isters who ventured to defend him from the attacks of his 
more conservative brethren. We did not, however, accept 
even then all his views, and we detected in him a disposi- 
tion to push Protestantism even farther than we were pre- 
pared to go; but we trusted that as he grew older he 
would become less unbelieving, and more Christian, and 
as we knew him to be well grounded in the great Protes- 
tant principle of the right of private judgment, we gave him 
our hearty sympathy, and such support as we had to give. 
We knew him to possess good natural abilities, great quick- 
ness of mind, a ready wit, and a brilliant fancy, — to be 
a diligent student, a great reader, and a scholar of more 
than ordinary attainments among the scholars of our coun- 
try, and we hoped that he would ultimately prove a real 
benefactor to his race. It was thus wer regarded him when 
we were ourselves still a Protestant, dreaming of “the 
Church of the Future,” or of a new Church to be founded 
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by men, and as far in advance of the old Church, as the 
old was in advance of Greek and Roman Paganism. We 
may say, now that we can look upon him and his works 
from the Catholic point of view, that he is a more consist- 
ent Protestant than we ever were, or ever could have been, 
and has proved himself, upon the whole, an abler man than 
we ever expected him to be. 

Mr. Parker complains in these Sermons of the opposition 
he has encountered, represents himself as persecuted, and 
tells us that he is hated, perhaps no man in the community 
more so. We think he is mistaken in this. No man in 
this community differs more widely from Mr. Parker than 
we do, more thoroughly detests his views, or has written so 
much against them ; but the thought of hating him never 
came into our head or our heart. Hatred cannot be felt 
by us for such a man as Mr. Parker; we pity him too much 
to hate him. He is not, and never has been, a persecuted 
man; he is and always has been treated with remarkable 
tenderness; and he enjoys a consideration and exerts an 
influence which prove that the Protestant heart of the com- 
munity beats in secret unison with his own. He may not 
be personally popular, but it appears to us that he fan- 
cies himself persecuted and hated simply because he has 
an overweening love of approbation, and has placed his 
pretensions a little too high. He has learning, wit, elo- 
quence; but he is neither strong nor amiable. He has a 
little dash of sentimentalism; but he has not the large, 
loving heart. He has no consideration for others, no self- 
forgetfulness, no disinterestedness, no generosity. He can 
never understand what he owes to an opponent, and has 
nothing but sareasm and abuse for those who differ from 
him. He attacks every class of the community, denounces 
every doctrine and institution not in accordance with his 
private reason, and when called upon to defend his own 
course, he either takes refuge in undignified silence, or re- 
plies with a repetition of his sarcasms and abuse. He 
denies all authority, and then frets and scolds, or whines 
and whimpers, because he is not listened to as a divinely 
commissioned teacher. He proclaims the absolute right of 
private judgment in all men, and then regards himself as 
personally attacked, insulted, ‘abused, persecuted, if others 
exercise the right of priv ate judgment against the doctrines 
he puts forth. He denies the authority of the Church, of 
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the Bible, of Prophets, Apostles, and even our Lord him- 
self, and yet feels that we do him great wrong when we 
refuse to accept his own utterances as divine oracles, and 
to bow down to him as more than Bible, Church, Prophet, 
Apostle, or Messiah, and worship him as the Incarnate 
God. His pride blinds his judgment, and prevents him 
from seeing that, if there is any hostility to himself person- 
ally in this community, it is provoked by his own selfish- 
ness and arrogance, by his own want of proper considera- 
tion for others, and neglect of the ordinary courtesies of 
civilized life. He professes to be a man, and yet is grieved 
that he is not treated as a god; to speak merely from his 
own heart, and yet demands that he be listened to, if not as 
God, yet as one authorized to speak in the name of God. 
He ought to see that this is absurd, and that he must prove 

himself a god before he can reasonably complain of not 
being worshipped as God; or at least that he is authorized 
by God to speak in his name, before he can expect us to 
receive his utterances as divine oracles, or embrace them 
as truth merely because they are his utterances. 

We have no disposition to single Mr. Parker out from 
the Protestant world as a special object of our attack, — 
we would rather defend him from the attacks of his Protes- 
tant brethren ; but we confess that he renders this difficult, 
by his uniform refusal to reply to the objections seriously 
and respectfully urged against his doctrines. Mr. Parker, 
Wwe may presume, regards the views which from time to 
time he puts forth as important ; and he must know, since 
he rejects all authority, that the simple fact that he puts 
them forth is not a suflicient reason why we should believe 
them. He must regard himself in putting them forth as 
making his appeal to reason, and therefore as bound to 
abide by the judgment of reason. When, then, his views 
are taken up by others, and good reasons, or what appear 
to men of solid judgment as suflicient reasons, are adduced 
for not entertaining or for rejecting them, he is bound by 
every principle of reason and morality, either to reply and 
show that those reasons are inconclusive and his views may 
be true in spite of them, or else abandon his doctrines them- 
selves, as shown to be untenable. ‘This is a simple dictate 
of common sense. But this Mr. Parker never does. In no 
instance that has come to our knowledge has he ever met 
an objection that has been urged against his doctrines. 
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He cannot be reasoned, coaxed, or shamed into a reply, 
We say not to attacks on himself, but to sober arguments 
against his views. Who attacks them, he seems to hold, 
attacks him personally, and as it is more dignified and 
manly to leave attacks on ourselves unreplied to than it is 
to reply to them, he concludes that he is not only under 
no obligation to reply to the objections urged against them, 
but that he really deserves honor for his maguanimity in 
forbearing to do so. ‘This is a part of Mr. Parker’s con- 
duct that, we cannot easily defend, and it necessarily ex- 
cludes him from the class of honorable opponents, and even 
of honorable men. He will not reason or give a reason to 
those that ask him for the hope that he professes to have 
in him. He shrinks from every challenge. ‘This is a charge 
against himself personally, which he can refute or Wipe out 
only by changing his course; although we admit that his 
refusal to reply to arguments against his views is his best 
policy, in case he loves his own views more than he loves 
truth, for were he to undertake to defend them against 
sharp-sighted opponents, he would very soon find that he 
could no longer hold them without incurring universal de- 
rision. 

It is singular that it should be so, and yet you never 
find a man denying all authority in matters of belief who 
does not require you to listen to him as one having author- 
ity. A Catholic in stating what his Church teaches, that 
is, in teaching the dogmas of his Church, is clear, precise, 
and positive, because he speaks by an authority not his 
own, and to which he owes himself the same submission 
that is exacted of others. He when questioned has only 
to answer, ‘I'he Church teaches it; or if that answer does 
not suffice, he simply adduces the divine commission of 
the Church to teach, and there ends the controversy. In 
all this he himself counts for nothing; his personal author- 
ity is considered neither by himself nor by others. He 
claims nothing for himself, and never dogmatizes. He tells 
only what he is told,and places himself above nobody, and 
asks nobody to believe any thing on the strength of his 
wisdom, sagacity, virtue, or learning. He is or may be 
perfectly humble, and there is nothing in his position or 
conduct to offend the pride of the most sensitive. God is 
all and in all, and the Church, as the organ of the Divine 
word, is always between him and his audience. A true 
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Catholic, then, can never be a dogmatist, can never be ar- 
rogant, can never assume any authority of his own. In 
discussing matters not decided by his Church, or what are 
regarded as open questions, he may be firm, decided, earnest; 
but he relies not on his personal convictions, and claims 
respect for his opinions only in so far as he supports them 
by solid reasons. We hear ourselves sometimes accused 
of dogmatism; but we only smile at the charge. In stat- 
ing the defined doctrines of the Church and the universal 
dictates of reason, we always speak aflirmatively, and state 
them as matters not to be disputed, not indeed because we 
state them, but because taught by an authority which can- 
not err, and which all alike are bound to acce pt. We thus 
state dogmas, but do not ourselves dogmatize, for they 
are not laid down as dogmas on our authority. In open 
questions, we never state our opinions as dogmas; we 
always give them as opinions, and, of course, as matters 
which may be disputed, for opinions, be they yours or 
mine, are always open to discussion; it is only faith, which 
is not opinion, but certain truth, that may not be questioned. 
Undoubtedly, we hold our opinions important, and defend 
them with earnestness, but we never yet felt that they 
were important because they were ours, and we never ex- 
pect them to be received by others, except in virtue of the 

reasons independent of ourselves that we assign for them. 
Others have the right to dispute them, and if the y show 
solid reasons against them, we are bound to abandon them. 
Thus it is with us, thus it is with every Catholic. There 
is no egotism, no assumption, no arrogance. ‘I'he appeal 
is made never to a private, but always to a public tribunal, 
to a Catholic authority, to the Universal Church in matters 
of faith, and to universal reason in all other matters. 

But the man who, like Mr. Parker, rejects all authority, 
who denies the authority of the Church, the Scriptures, 
and the common reason of mankind, and asserts the unre- 
stricted freedom of private judgment, is sure to set him- 
self up as authority, and to claim for himself personally 
all the authority and infallibility that we Catholics claim 
for the Sovereign Pontiff or the Church of God. Mr. Par- 
ker will suffer no authority in matters of belief above bis 
own private judgment, and yet he sets himself up as su- 
preme pontiff and god. No doubt he does it unc onsciously , 
yet he does it; and we feel at every page of his writings 
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that here is a mortal man, a weak and erring man, affect- 
ing to speak in his own name with divine authority. 
Whence comes this? It comes, dear reader, from the fact 
that the human mind is so constituted that it cannot dis- 
pense with the principle of authority, and must always 
recognize and assert it in some shape or other. The fact 
is certain. All nations and all individuals in all ages of 
the world have, so far as history and tradition can be relied 
on, always admitted all the authority that we Catholics 
assert and contend for, and the difference is never as to the 
authority, but as to whom it belongs, or who or what are 
its organs. ‘The atheist admitsit no less than the theist, 
only he ascribes it to nature, and the other to God. The 
divine, the pontifical, and the political authority was recog- 
nized and asserted by Pagan no less than by Christian 
Rome. The pagan Emperors claimed, and by their pa- 
gan subjects were acknowledged, to be at once emper- 
ors, supreme pontiffs, and gods, as every tyro in Roman 
history knows. ‘The Protestant reformers, though they re- 
jected the authority of the Church, and made war on the 
principle of authority itself, yet recognized as much author- 
ity as they opposed, and claimed it for the prince, the state, 
the Scriptures, the sect, or the individual. They acknowl- 
edged even in spite of themselves a supreme authority 
somewhere to decide all questions of belief and conduct, 
and it were no difficult matter to resolve all the controver- 
sies of their motley descendants into disputes as to whom 
or what is this authority, to whom it belongs, and who or 
what is its organ. Your modern liberalism, which rejects 
the Church, the Bible, and kings and kaisers, and assumes 
for its motto, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, though affecting 
to deny all authority, yet asserts the supreme authority of 
the people, and tells us of people-king, people-pontiff, and 
people-god. ‘The Come-outers, the men and.women who 
deny the Church, the king, and the people, yet assert the 
same authority for each individual, and maintain boldly 
that each individual has the right to say for himself, “ I am 
the state, I am the church, I am sovereign pontiff, I am 
God.” ‘The reason lies in the constitution of the human 
mind, and in the nature of things. ‘To speak in the lan- 
guage of a prevalent philosophy, which, however, is not 
ours, the ideas of the true and the good are inseparable 
from human reason, and the idea of supreme authority is 
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inseparable from the ideas of the true and the good. Hence 
the human mind cannot operate without asserting supreme 
authority for both intellect and will, and when the individ- 
ual fails to recognize it elsewhere, he necessarily asserts it 
for himself, and falls into the palpable absurdity of denying 
all authority, and of asserting supreme authority for his 
own personal convictions. He cannot help himself if he 
would, because supreme authority is an eternal truth, be- 
cause it really exists, and the human mind cannot deny it, 
any more than it can affirm pure negation. The Church 
lies, no doubt, in the supernatural order, above the reach of 
natural reason; but she is constituted in harmony with the 
principles of reason, and not one of her principles can be 
denied without denying reason itself; and there is no nor- 
mal exercise of reason without the full recognition of the 
principles on which she is constituted, and on which she 
uniformly insists. 

Freedom is not in exemption from all authority, but in 
exemption from all unjust, usurped, or false authority. 
‘'yranny is not in the exercise of authority, but in the ex- 
ercise of a usurped authority, and hence ‘tyranny and the 
loss of freedom are always in proportion to departure 
from the authority of God, or rejection of the authority 
which he delegates. ‘They who depart the farthest usurp 
the most authority, and are the greatest tyrants in principle, 
and as none depart farther than Mr. Parker, so nowhere will 
you find a greater tyrant, or one less the friend of true free- 
dom, whether civil or religious. We never read any writings 
which were more despotic in principle, or which contained 
less of the spirit of true liberty, than those of Mr. Parker. 
There is liberty on his tongue, but none in his heart; there 
is in words the proclamation of brotherhood, in spirit there 
is only rancor, hatred, bitterness, spite. Asserting the ab- 
solute freedom of opinion, he denounces in the severest 
terms all who do not agree with him; contending for the. 
utmost freedom of action, and the rectitude of all human 
conduct, he denounces as monsters of iniquity all who do 
not square their lives by the arbitrary rules he chooses to lay 
down. Asserting in lofty terms the infallibility of all human 
nature in all ages and nations, he holds all men but him- 
self to have fallen into damnable errors, and to deserve to 
be compassionated as fools or to be execrated as the ene- 
mies of God and man. Does he regard himself as con- 
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sistent in all this? Can he not understand, that if all 
opinions are free, all are equally respectable ? that if each 
has a perfect right to form his own opinions for himself, 
no one can be rightfully censured for his opinions, let them 
be what they may? that if each man’s conscience is his 
sovereign rule of right, he has no right even in thought to 
arraign any man for his conduct, however different it may 
be from that enjoined by his own conscience? that if each 
man’s reason and conscience are infallible, or if human 
nature in all men be infallible, there is and can be no 
error or sin in the world, and therefore he has no right 
to censure or accuse any one or any thing in the universe, 
in past or present times? It is hardly consistent for an 
optimist to talk as a pessimist, although professed opti- 
mists we have generally found to be in practice the most 
bitter and censorious of our acquaintances. ‘They seem to 
think that holding all to be good gives them the privilege 
of denouncing all as evil, as to profess philanthropy gives 
one the privilege of hating every man in partic ular, and dis- 
re all the ordinary affections, courtesies, and civili- 
ties of life. 

We are very far from wishing to throw any doubts on 
Mr. Parker's s honesty or sincerity. We have been ourselves 
a Protestant minister like himself, and perhaps when we 
were so, we had most of the faults we detect in him; but 
he strikes us as greatly deficient in candor, we will not say 
in stating his own views, but in stating the views of others. 
He is not truthful, and he misstates apparently without 
scruple what he terms the popular theology. What he 
terms popular theology is for the most part Protestant 
theology, for which, as a general thing, we have as little 
respect as he has; but we hold that, however absurd or 
mischievous the views or systems which we oppose may 
be, we are bound in conscience to represent them correctly, 
and to oppose them for what they really are, not for what 
they are not. A victory gained by misrepresentation is 
never honorable to him who gains it, and of no advan- 
tage to the cause of truth. Now Mr. Parker uniformly 
misrepresents the popular theology, especially in those re- 
spects in which that theology coincides w ith ours, and all 
his witticisms and capital hits are founded on gross mis- 
representations, and what seem to us wilful misstatements. 
It is reported that, preaching one day, he remarked that 
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“with regard to the Bible different views are entertained. 
Some hold,” he said, “ to its plenary inspiration, that every 
word from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revela- 
tion was dictated by infallible inspiration, and that the 
angels in their song at the birth of Jesus quoted the Sep- 
tuagint version, and misquoted as they sang.” ‘The point 
of the joke supposes, as every one may see, that the an- 
gelic song, the Gloria in Excelsis, professes to be a quota- 
tion from the Septuagint, and is a misquotation; but in 
fact it professes no such thing, and nothing in it or in the 
Scriptures gives one any right to pretend that it claims to 
be a quotation. The joke was obtained simply at the ex- 
pense of the truth, and a false impression was made upon the 
audience, the majority of whom most likely would never 
think of questioning the fact assumed. This is only a spe- 
cimen of what meets us on almost every page of the au- 
thor’s theological writings. The Sermons before us are full 
of misstatements equally gross and barefaced, some of 
which before we close we may have occasion to point out. 
This fact proves that, though Mr. Parker may be sincere 
and honest in his views and aims, he is not an honest 
scholar, and is worthy of no reliance when the views and 
aims of others are concerned. He is not truthful, and evi- 
dently acts on the principle that the end sanctifies the means. 
We are sorry that it is so, for these things naturally excite 
hostility to him, and prevent us from assuming that the 
opposition he complains of is purely opposition to his doc- 
trines, and from giving him our unqualified esteem as a 
brave man bravely struggling to sustain a cause which he 
regards as just and noble, although deceived. We esteem 
high moral qualities, even in the natural order, wherever we 
discover the ‘m, and we sometimes discover them coupled 
with false doctrines, — doctrines which we look upon with 
abhorrence; but we confess that we cannot esteem a man 
who lacks candor and truthfulness, who seems prepared 
to resort to any means which promise him a momentary 
triumph, or an undeserved laugh at his opponents. We 
cannot laugh with such a man, however witty, for his laugh- 
ter is Satanic; we connot laugh at him, for to witness the 
abuse of the noble powers which God gives us is always 
painful. 
We confess, and we are sorry to be obliged to confess, 
that we cannot regard Mr. Parker as either a strong or a 
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truthful man. He is not a man of broad and elevated views, 
of high and generous aims, of a frank and noble nature ; 
in his most serious efforts and loftiest aspirations there is 
always something low, something mean, something paltry. 
We always find something sinister and cowardly in every 
page of his writings, or at least something weak and spite- 
ful, and he is the last man of our acquaintance to whom 
we could award the high praise he most covets, that of 
true manliness. Yet, with all these drawbacks, Mr. Parker 
is far from being unpopular, and he is not seldom com- 
mended for the lofty and stern morality of his preaching. He 
may not be as fashionable as some of his brother ministers, 
but he is by far the first Protestant minister in this city as 
to talents, learning, and influence. It is idle to attempt to 
ignore him, or to pretend that bis influence is diminishing. 
There is no evidence that he is sinking, or is likely to sink, 
into insignificance. For eight years he has sustained him- 
self and continued to interest one of the largest Protestant 
congregations in the city, and that too in spite of the Prot- 
estant press and pulpit and the personal disadvantages we 
have indicated. He and his followers have just lett their 
old and entered a new and much superior place of meet- 
ing, and it would seem that the number of his hearers is 
constantly increasing. His influence is not confined to this 
city. Strangers from all parts of the United States who 
visit us flock to hear him; his partisans are numerous in 
every town in the Commonwealth, and he is invited to lec- 
ture before lyceums and literary institutions in other and 
distant States of the Union. His works are republished in 
England, and the party in Great Britain represented by the 
Westminster Review refer to him as the great man of our 
country, and reckon him as one of the great men of the 
age. He is a fact in our community, nay, in the Ameri- 
can and British Protestant world, which cannot be over- 
looked, and which wise men must meet and dispose of as 
best they may. 

Now the fact of the comparative popularity and unde- 
niable influence of such a man in a Protestant community 
is very significant. We cannot ascribe it to his personal 
qualifications, we cannot ascribe it even to his eloquence, 
his wit, or his learning, —at least only in part; we cannot 
ascribe it any more to mere popular caprice or love of nov- 
elty. Certain it is that it can be explained only by con- 
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ceding that he strikes a chord which vibrates through the 
whole heart of our Protestant community, and expresses its 
own secret thought, better than it can express it for itself. 
His strength lies in his genuine Protestantism, in his har- 
mony with the Protestant tendencies of the community, 
and his bold development and eloquent statement of what 
Protestantism has seldom avowed to itself, it may be, but 
of what, as Dr. Newman would say, it has all along meant. 
He holds the place he does, because, disregarding the exte- 
rior forms of the Protestant world, its cant and pretensions, 
its shams and inconsistencies, he makes himself the faithful 
exponent of the interior spirit and meaning of Luther's Ref- 
ormation; because he tells in tolerably unequivocal terms, 
if not what that Reformation professes to be, at least what 
it really is; if not what it is with the Protestant sects who 
still make some pretensions to dogmatic theology, at least 
what it must become, and rapidly is becoming, with all. 
It is in him we can best study Protestantism, and in this 
point of view his doctrines become significant and worth 
considering. Happily for us, he has given in these two Ser- 
mons, especially in the first, as clear, as precise, and as un- 
equivocal a statement of his views, as it was in his nature 
to do. He is rendering an account of his stewardship, and 
reciting what he calls his theological programme, or, as our 
politicians say, “defining his position.” After premising 
that he and his followers take their stand on “the great 
Protestant principle of free Individuality of Thought in 
Matters of Religion,” he proceeds : — 


** My scheme of theology is very briefly told. ‘There are three 
great doctrines in it, relating to the Idea of God, the Idea of Man, 
and of the Connection or Relation between God ‘and Man. 

* First, of the Idea of God. I have taught the Infinite Perfection 
of God ; that in God there are united all conceivable perfections, — 
the perfection of being, which is self-existence ; the perfection of 
power, almightiness; the perfection of wisdom, all-knowingness ; 
the perfection of conscience, all-righteousness ; the perfection of 
the affections, all-lovingness ; and the perfection of soul, all-holi- 
ness ; — that He is perfect Cause of all that He creates, making every 
thing of perfect material, from a perfect motive, for a perfect pur- 
pose, as a perfect means ;— that He is perfect Providence also, 
and has arranged all things in his creation so that no ultimate and 
absolute evil shall befall any thing that He has made ; — that, in the 
material world, all is order without freedom, for a perfect end ; and 
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in the human world, the contingent forces of human freedom are 
perfectly known by God at the moment of creation, and so balanced 
together that they shall work out a perfect blessedness for each and 
for all his children. 

“This is my idea of God, and it is the foundation of all my 
preaching. It is the one idea in which I differ from the Antichris- 
tian sects, and from every Christian sect. 1 know of no Christian 
or Antichristian sect which really believes in the infinite God. If 
the infinity of God appears in their synthetic definition of Deity, it is 
straightway brought to nothing in their analytic description of the 
Divine character, and their historic account of his works and pur- 
poses, 

** Then, of the Idea of Man. I have taught that God gave man- 
kind powers perfectly adapted to the purpose of God ; — that the 
body was just what God meant it to be ; had nothing redundant, to 
be cut off sacramentally ; was not deficient in any thing, to be 
sacramentally agglutinated thereunto ; — and that the spirit of man 
was exactly such a spirit as the good God meant to make ; redun- 
dant in nothing, deficient in nothing; requiring no sacramental 
amputation of an old faculty, no sacramental imputation of a new 
faculty from another tree;—that the mind and conscience and 
heart and soul were exactly adequate to the function that God 
meant for them all; that they found their appropriate objects 
of satisfaction in the world; and as there was food for the body, 
—all nature ready to serve it on due condition,—so there was 
satisfaction for the spirit, truth and beauty for the intellect, jus- 
tice for the conscience ; human beings— lover and maid, hus- 
band and wife, kith and kin, friend and friend, parent and child — 
for the affections; and God for the soul ;— that man can as nat- 
rig find satisfaction for his soul, which hungers after the infinite 

God, as for his heart, which hungers for a human friend, or for his 
mouth, which hungers for daily. bread ; — that mankind no more 
needs to receive a miraculous revelation of things pertaining to re- 
ligion than of things pertaining to housekeeping, agriculture, or 
manufactures ; for God made the religious faculty as adequate to its 
function as the practical faculties for theirs. 

“In the development of man’s faculties, | have taught that there 
has been a great progress of mankind, — outwardly shown in the 
increased power over nature, in the increase of comfort, art, science, 
literature ; and this progress is just as obvious in religion as in agri- 
culture or in housekeeping. The progress in the idea of God is as 
remarkable as the progress in building ships; for, indeed, the dif- 
ference between the popular conception of a jealous and angry God, 
who said his first word in the Old Testament, and his last word in 
the New Testament, and who will never speak again till ‘ the last 
day,’ and then only damn to everlasting ruin the bulk of mankind, — 
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the difference between that conception and the idea of the Infinite 
God is as great as the difference between the ‘dug-out’ of a Sand- 
wich Islander and a California clipper, that takes all the airs of 
heaven in its broad arms, and skims over the waters with the speed 
of wind. I see no limit to this power of progressive development 
in man; none to man’s power of religious development. The 
progress did not begin with Moses, nor end with Jesus. Neither of 
these great benefactors was a finality in benefaction. This power 
of growth, which belongs to human nature, is only definite in the 
historical forms already produced, but quite indefinite and bound- 
less in its capabilities of future expansion. 

“In the human faculties, this is the order of rank: I have put 
the body and all its powers at the bottom of the scale ; and then, 
of the spiritual powers, I put the intellect the lowest of all; con- 
science came next higher ; the affections higher yet; and, highest 
of all, | have put the religious faculty. , Hence | have always taught 
that the religious faculty was the natural ruler in all this common- 
wealth of man ; yet I would not have it a tyrant, to deprive the mind 
or the conscience or the affections of their natural rights. But the 
importance of religion, and its commanding power in every relation 
of life, that is what | have continually preached ; and some of you 
will remember that the first sermon | addressed to you was on this 
theme, — The Absolute Necessity of Religion for safely conduct- 
ing the life of the individual and the life of the state. 1 dwelt on 
both of these points, — religion for the individual, and religion for 
the state. You know very well I did not begin too soon. Yet I 
did not then foresee that it would soon be denied in America, in 
Boston, that there was any law higher than an Act of Congress. 

‘** Woman | have always regarded as the equal of man, — more 
nicely speaking, the equivalent of man; superior in some things, 
inferior in some other: inferior in the lower qualities, in bulk of 
body and bulk of brain ; superior in the higher and nicer qualities, 
in the moral power of conscience, the loving power of affection, 
the religious power of the soul ; equal, on the whole, and of course 
entitled to just the same rights as man; to the same rights of mind, 
body, and estate ; the same domestic, social, ecclesiastical, and politi- 
cal rights as man, and only kept from the enjoyment of these by might, 
not right; yet herself destined one day to acquire them all. For, 
as in the development of man the lower faculties come out and blos- 
som first, and as accordingly, in the development of society, those 
persons who represent the lower powers first get elevated to promi- 
nence ;so man, while he is wanting in the superior quality, possesses 
brute strength and brute intellect, and in virtue thereof has had the 
sway in the world, Butas the finer qualities come later, and the per- 
sons who represent those finer qualities come later into prominence ; 
so womankind is destined one day to come forth and introduce a bet- 
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ter element into the family, society, politics, and church, and to bless 
us far more than the highest of men are yet aware. Out of that 
mine the fine gold is to be brought which shall sanctify the church, 
and save the state. 

* That is my idea of man; and you see how widely it differs from 
the popular ecclesiastical idea of man. 

“Then a word for the Idea of the Relation between God and Man. 

“J. First, of this on God’s part. God is perfect Cause and per- 
fect Providence, Father and Mother of all men; and He loves 
each with all of his Being, all of his almightiness, his all-knowing- 
ness, all-righteousness, all-lovingness, and all-holiness. He knew 
at the beginning all the history of mankind, and of each man, — of 
Jesus of Nazareth and Judas Iscariot; and prepared for all, so that 
a perfect result shall be worked out at last for each soul. The 
means for the purposes of God in the human world are the natural 
powers of man, his faculties ; those faculties which are fettered by 
instinct, and those also which are winged by free-will. Hence 
while, with my idea of God, I am sure of the end, and have asked 
of all men an infinite faith that the result would be brought out right 
by the forces of God, — with my idea of man, I have also pointed 
out the human means; and, while I was sure of the end, and called 
for divine faith, I have also been sure of the means, and called for 
human work. Here are two propositions: first, that God so orders 
things in his providence, that a perfect result shall be wrought out 
for each ; and, second, that He gives a certain amount of freedom 
to every man. I believe both of these propositions ; I have pre- 
sented both as strongly as I could. I do not mean to say that I have 
logically reconciled these two propositions, with all their conse- 
quences, in my own mind, and still less to the minds of others. There 
may seem to be a contradiction. Perhaps I do not know how to rec- 
oncile the seeming contradiction, and yet believe both propositions. 

“From this it follows that the history of the world is no surprise 
to God ; that the vice of a Judas, or the virtue of a Jesus, is nota 
surprise to Him. Error and sin are what stumbling is to the child; 
accidents of development, which will in due time be overcome. As 
the finite mother does not hate the sound and strong boy, who some- 
times stumbles in learning to walk; does not hate the sound, but 
weak boy, who stumbles often ; and does not hate the crippled boy, 
who stumbles continually, and only stumbles ;— butas she seeks 
to help and teach all three, so the Infinite Mother of us all does not 
hate the well-born, who seldom errs; does not hate the ill-born, 
who often transgresses ; and does not hate the moral idiot, even the 
person that is born organized for kidnapping ;— but will, in the 
long run of eternity, bring all these safely home, — the first mur- 
derer and the last kidnapper, both reformed and blessed. Suf- 
fering for error and sin is a fact in this world. I make no doubt it 
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will be a fact in all stages of development in the next world. But 
mark this: It is not from the anger or weakness of God that we 
suffer; it is for purposes worthy of his perfection and his love. 
Suffering is not a devil’s malice, but God’s medicine. I can never 
believe that Evil is a finality with God. 

‘*‘ Il. Then see the relation on man’s part. Providence is what 
God owes to man; and man has an unalienable right to the infinite 
providence of God. No sin ever can alienate and nullify that 
right. To say that it could, would seem to me blasphemy against 
the Most High God ; for it would imply a lack of some element of 
perfection on God’s part; a lack of power, of wisdom, of justice, of 
love, or of holiness, —fidelity to Himself. It would make God 
finite, and not infinite. 

*“* Religion is what man owes to God, as God owes providence to 
man. And with me religion is something exceedingly wide, cover- 
ing the whole surface, and including the whole depth of human life. 
The internal part | have called Piety. By that! mean, speaking syn- 
thetically, the love of God as God, with all the mind and conscience, 
heart and soul; speaking analytically, the love of truth and beauty, 
with the intellect; the love of justice, with the conscience ; the 
love of persons, with the affections; the love of holiness, with the 
soul: for all these faculties find in God their perfect Object, — the 
all-true, all-beautiful, all-just, all-loving, and all-holy God, the Fa- 
ther and Mother of all. 

‘The more external part of religion, I have called Morality ; 
that is, keeping all the natural laws which God has writ for the 
body and spirit, for mind and conscience and heart and soul ; and 
I consider that it is just as much a part of religion to keep every 
law which God has writ in our frame, as it is to keep the “ Ten 
Commandments”; and just as much our duty to keep the law 
which He has thus published in human nature, as if the voice of 
God spoke out of heaven, and said, “ Thou shalt,” and ‘“ Thou 
shalt not.” Man’s consciousness proclaims God’s law. It is nature 
on which I have endeavored to bottom my teachings. Of course 
this morality includes the subordination of the body to the spirit, 
and, in the spirit, the subordination of the lower faculties to the 
higher ; so that the religious element shall correct the partiality of 
affection, the coldness of justice, and the short-sightedness of intel- 
lectual calculation ; and, still more, shall rule and keep in rank the 
appetites of the body. But in this the soul must not be a tyrant 
over the body ; for, as there is a holy spirit, there is likewise a 
holy flesh. All its natural appetites are sacred ; and the religious _ 
faculty is not to domineer over the mind, nor over the conscience, 
nor over the affections of man. All these powers are to be coor- 
dinated into one great harmony, where the parts are not sacrificed 
to the whole, nor the whole to any one part. So, in short, man’s 
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religious duty is to serve God by the normal use, development, 
and enjoyment of every limb of the body, every faculty of the 
spirit, every particle of power which we progressively acquire and 
possess over matter or over man. 

“The ordinances of that religion are, inwardly, prayer of peni- 
tence and aspiration, the joy and delight in God and his gifts; and, 
outwardly, they are the daily works of life, by fireside and street- 
side and field-side,—‘ the charities that soothe and heal and 
bless.” These are the ordinances, and I know no other. 

** Of course, to determine the religiousness of a man, the question 
is not merely, What does he believe ? but, Has he been faith- 
ful to himself in coming to his belief? It may be possible that a 
man comes to the conviction of Atheism, but yet has been faithful 
to himself. It may be that the man believes the highest words 
taught by Jesus, and yet has been faithless to himself. It is a fact 
which deserves to be held up everlastingly before men, that religion 
begins in faithfulness to yourself. I have known men whom the 
world called Infidels, and mocked at, who yet were faithful among 
the faithfulest. Their intellectual conclusions I would have trodden 
under my feet; but their faithfulness | would fall on my knees to 
do honor to. 

** Then the question is not how a man dies, but how he lives. It 
is very easy for a dying man to be opiated by the doctor and min- 
ister to such a degree that his mouth shall utter any thing you will ; 
and then, though he was the most hardened of wretches, you shall 
say ‘he died a saint’! The common notion of the value of a little 
snivelling and whimpering on a death-bed is too dangerous, as well 
as too poor, to be taught for science in the midst of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘“‘] have taken it for granted also, that religion gave to men the 
highest, dearest, and deepest of all enjoyments and delights ; that it 
beautified every relation in human life, and shed the light of heaven 
into the very humblest house, into the lowliest heart, and cheered 
and soothed and blessed the very hardest lot and the most cruel fate 
in mortal life. This is not only my word, but your hearts bear 
witness to the truth of that teaching; and all human history will 
tell the same thing. 

“These have been the chief doctrines that I have set forth in a 
thousand forms. You see at once how very widely this differs 
from the common scheme of theology in which all of us were born 
and bred. There is a vast difference in the Idea of God, of Man, 
and of the Relation between the two. 

** Of course I do not believe ina devil, eternal torment, nor ina 
particle of absolute evil in God’s world or in God. 1 do not believe 
there ever was a miracle, or ever will be: everywhere I find law, — 
the constant mode of operation of the infinite God. I do not believe 
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in the miraculous inspiration of the Old Testament or the New 
Testament. 1 do not believe that the Old Testament was God’s 
first word, nor the New Testament his last. The Scriptures are 
no finality to me. Inspiration is a perpetual fact. Prophets and 
Apostles did not monopolize the Father: He inspires men to-day 
as much as heretofore. In nature, also, God speaks for ever. Are 
not these flowers new words of God? Are not the fossils underneath 
our feet, hundreds of miles thick, old words of God, spoken mil- 
lions of millions of years before Moses began to be ? 

**] do not believe the miraculous origin of the Hebrew Church, 
or the Buddhist Church, or the Christian Church; nor the miracu- 
lous character of Jesus. I take not the Bible for my master, nor 
yet the Church ; nor even Jesus of Nazareth for my master. I feel 
not at all bound to believe what the Church says is true, nor what 
any writer in the Old or New Testament declares true ; and I am 
ready to believe that Jesus taught, asI think, eternal torment, the 
existence of a devil, and that he himself should ere long come back 
in the clouds of heaven. I donot accept these things on his author- 
ity. I try all things by the human faculties ; intellectual things by 
the intellect, moral things by the conscience, affectional things by 
the affections, and religious things by the soul. Has God given us 
any thing better than our nature? How can we serve Him and 
his purposes but by its normal use ? 

** But, at the same time, I reverence the Christian Church for the 
great good it has done for mankind; I reverence the Mahometan 
Church for the good it has done,—a far less good. I reverence 
the Scriptures for every word of truth they teach; and they are 
crowded with truth and beauty, from end to end. Above all men 
do I bow my face before that august personage, Jesus of Nazareth, 
who seems to have had the strength of man and the softness of 
woman,— man’s mighty, wide-grasping, reasoning, calculating, 
and poetic mind; and woman’s conscience, woman’s heart, and 
woman’s faith in God. He is my best historic ideal of human 
greatness ; not without errors, not without the stain of his times, 
and, | presume, of course not without sins; for men without sins 
exist in the dreams of girls, not in real fact; you never saw sucha 
one, nor I, and we never shall. But Jesus of Nazareth is my best 
historic ideal of a religious man, and revolutionizes the vulgar con- 
ception of human greatness. What are your Cesars, Alexanders, 
Cromwells, Napoleons, Bacons, and Leibnitz and Kant and Shak- 
speare and Milton even, — men of immense brain and will, — what 
are they all to this person of large and delicate intellect, of a 
great conscience, and heart and soul far mightier yet ? 

‘* With such ideas of man, of God, and of the relation between 
them, how all things must look from my point of view! I can- 
not praise a man because he is rich. While I deplore the vulgar 
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rage for wealth, and warn men against the popular lust of gold, 
which makes money the triune deity of so many men, | yet see 
the function of riches, and have probably preached in favor of na- 
tional and individual accumulation thereof more than any other man 
in all New England, for I see the necessity of a material basis for 
the spiritual development of man; but I never honor a live man 
because he is rich, and should not think of ascribing to a dead one 
all the Christian virtues because he died with a large estate, and 
his faith, hope, and charity were only faith in money, hope for 
money, and love of money. I should not think such a man entitled 
to the praise of all the Christian virtues. 

** And again, I should never praise or honor a man simply be- 
cause he had a great office, nor because he had the praise of men ; 
nor should I praise and honor a man because he had the greatest 
intellect in the world, and the widest culture of that intellect. I 
should take the intellect for what it was worth; but I should honor 
the just conscience of a man that carried a hod up the tallest ladder 
in Boston ; I should honor the loving heart of a girl that went with- 
out her dinner to feed a poor boy; the faith in God which made a 
poor woman faithful to every daily duty, while poverty and sickness 
stared her in the face, and a drunken husband smote her in the 
heart, — a faith which conquered despair, and still kept living on. 
I should honor any one of these things more than the intellect of 
Cesar and Bacon and Hannibal all united into one: and you see 
why ; because | put intellect at the bottom of the scale, and these 
higher faculties at the other end. 

“| put small value on the common ‘signs of religion.’ Church- 
going is not morality : it is compliance with common custom. It 
may be grievous self-denial, and often is. Reading the Bible daily 
or weekly is not piety: it may help to it. ‘The ‘sacraments’ are 
no signs of religion to me : they are dispensations of water, of wine, 
of bread, and no more. I do not think a few hours of crying on a 
sick-bed proves that a notorious miser or voluptuary, a hard, worldly 
fellow, for fifty years, has been a saint all that time, any more than 
one mild day in March proves that there was no ice in Labrador all 
winter.” — pp. 5-16. 


Much more to the same effect we might extract, but this 
long passage will suffice to put our readers in possession 
of Mr. Parker’s views. From it they cannot fail to per- 
ceive that he unhesitatingly rejects all supernatural revela- 
tion, the whole gracious providence of God, and accepts 
only a very meagre system of naturalism, or natural mys- 
ticism. He, in words at least, admits a creative God, but 
he admits no gracious providence, and the only providence 
he recognizes is the providence which he says God owes to 
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man. God, in ali he does for us, is simply paying us what 
he owes us, which excludes all conception of grace or 
bounty. If God is in his providence only paying his honest 
debts, where is the room for gratitude? We may be very 
glad that he pays us what he owes us, but we can owe 
him no thanks. Mr. Parker is very clear in stating what 
God owes to us, but very vague and confused in stating 
what we owe to God. He fails, also, to explain how the 
Creator can render himself the debtor of his creature, who 
is and must be his absolute property. He does not teil 
us how the infinite, the perfect, the absolute God can be 
placed in the category of relation, and he does not inform 
us what is the ground of the reciprocal relation he assumes 
between God and man. God, if absolute, perfect, infinite, 
cannot be the subject of any relation whatever, and can 
never be necessarily under any obligation to any of his 
creatures. They can never oblige or bind him to them, for 
they are bound in all they have and are to him, and what- 
ever he owes them, he owes them only in consequence of 
his own promise, in which it is impossible for him to lie, 
freely made to them, either in creating them or through 
revelation to them. 

The author, it is clear, intends to assert the absolute per- 
fection of God, and at the same time the innate goodness 
of man. He asserts that God always does his own will, 
which is true, and that man, though endowed with free 
will, always does the will of God. He denies the Fall, 
and maintains that all the Creator’s works are now as per- 
fect as they came from his hands, and perhaps even more so, 
for he holds the modern doctrine of progress. How, then, 
does he explain the origin of evil, the error, sin, and guilt 
of man? We cannot understand how there can be any 
sin, or any thing, on his system, wrong in man. Yet no 
Calvinist, gloating over his absurd doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, ever found more in the world to condemn, or less in the 
general conduct of mankind to approve! He makes the test 
of a man’s virtue to be, not his obedience to God, but his 
fidelity, his truthfulness to himself. ‘Thus an atheist, if true 
to himself, is a good man, a religious man, and should 
escape all personal censure. A very convenient doctrine this, 
which canonizes every man, whatever his errors or iniquities, 
if in them he is only faithful to his own convictions and in- 
stincts. Anger, revenge, lust, are as natural in some men 
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as love, mercy, and purity ; and consequently they in whom 
they are so cannot be truly moral without indulging 
them. This is your preacher of a lofty and stern morality, 
entitled to denounce weekly the Christian world for its 
vices, crimes, and sins! These vices, crimes, and sins 
must be, on his system, in mortification, self-denial, or the 
restraint which in obedience to the teachings of the Gos- 
pel Christians have endeavored to practise. 

The author clearly rejects the doctrines of original sin, 
of redemption through the cross, of regeneration, and final 
beatitude. He denies both heaven and hell, and gives it as 
an instance of popular error on the part of our Lord himself, 
that he taught eternal torment. If he believes in a future 
life at all, he believes in only a natural immortality, while 
he denies a future state of retribution, or of rewards and 
punishments, in which he is less Christian than the ancient 
Gentiles, and falls below the heathen, none of whom, except 
here and there an individual, ever denied a future state of 
existence and retribution. What the heathen denied was 
not the immortality of the soul, but the supernatural beat- 
itude of the saints, and the resurrection, that is, the resur- 
rection of the body. The life and immortality brought to 
light or revealed by our holy religion is not the natural 
immortality of the soul, but the supernatural life and im- 
mortality, or immortal glory, of the saints, purchased by 
the merits of the Incarnate Son of God. The resurrection 
of the dead, which we profess to believe, is the resurrection 
of that which dies, therefore of the body; not of the soul, 
for the soul never dies, except morally, and consequently 
there can be no resurrection of it from the dead. 

The reader will perceive that the author denies prayer 
in the Christian sense, that is, the propriety of prayer as a 
petition, and represents popular theology as teaching that 
prayer changes the mind of God. Here is another instance 
of his misrepresentation. Popular theology does not teach 
that prayer changes the mind of God, nor is it necessary 
to assume that God cannot answer our prayers without 
changing his purpose. God grants us harvests in answer 
to our industry in cultivating the earth, and if we neglect 
to till the earth, and to put in the seed in due season and 
due. order, he withholds the harvest. Does our industry 
change the mind of God? In the universe of God there 
is a vast system of means adapted to ends, and if the means 
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are complied with, the ends are secured; if they are neg- 
lected, the ends are not secured. Prayer, in the designs of 
Providence, is a means to certain ends; in other words, 
God gives certain things to them that ask them, and with- 
holds them from those who refuse to ask for them. Where 
in this is the notion that prayer, any more than industry, 
changes the mind of God? 

The author insinuates that the Christian plan of redemp- 
tion is an afterthought with God; that sin took him by sur- 
prise, and defeated his original intentions, and hence the 
God of popular theology is not infinite either in knowledge 
or in power. This is another instance of misrepresentation, 
and of very false reasoning. Popular theology teaches 
nothing like this. It never teaches that the redemption 
became necessary in consequence of any original defect in 
man as he came from his Creator, or any thing in man’s 
transgression that thwarted the original designs of the 
Creator. If man had not sinned, the redemption would 
not have been needed and would not have been made, 
although the Son of God might even then have become 
incarnate, not to make satisfaction for sin, but to elevate 
and ennoble human nature by its union with God. Yet 
that man would sin was known from the beginning, and 
the decree to redeem him through Christ crucified was co- 
eval with the decree to create him. Hence our Lord is 
called “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Would Mr. Parker maintain that an infinite God cannot 
treat his creatures differently according as they use or abuse 
their free-will, and that he must treat the creature the 
same and give him the same reward, or secure for him the 
same end and by the same means, whether the creature 
conduct in one way or another? If so, as he must do, in 
order to justify his insinuations, can he not see that it is he 
who limits the power and freedom of God, and who denies 
the very infinity he boasts of holding? 

Mr. Parker, as is evident from the extract we have made, 
denies the inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and perhaps in terms, too, which bring him within the stat- 
ute against blasphemy. “I do not believe,” he says, “ in 
the miraculous inspiration of the Old Testament or the New 
Testament. Ido not believe that the Old Testament was 
God’s first word, nor the New Testament his last. The 
Scriptures are no finality to me. Inspiration is a perpetual 
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fact. Prophets and Apostles did not monopolize the Father. 
He inspires men to-day as much as heretofore.” Here the 
inspiration, the supernatural inspiration, of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament is not only denied, but 
denied with a sneer, and their authority is plainly set aside 
in the declaration, “ The Scriptures are no finality to me.” 
It amounts to nothing that he says, “ Inspiration is a per- 
petual fact,” for he can admit none but simply natural in- 
spiration, since he says, “ I do not believe there ever was 
a miracle, or ever will be.” No miracles, then no miracu- 
lous, then no supernatural inspiration, and then no super- 
natural revelation of the will of God, either in ancient or 
modern times. He who so maintains denies in foto the 
Christian religion, and is far less of a Christian than were 
the old heathen; for none of them, as we recollect, except 
avowed atheists, ever went so far as to deny all miracles 
and all supernatural revelations from God to man. The 
author is a great believer in progress, but old Plato and 
Cicero were some distance in advance of him, save in the 
work of denying. But after all, what a singular confusion 
of ideas he must labor under, to imagine that to have re- 
vealed his whole will to man in ancient times, through 
Prophets and Apostles, reflects dishonor on the infinity 
of God, and is a disadvantage to mankind in the pres- 
ent! Cannot the author conceive that God, in revealing 
himself formerly, did it not merely for the private ben- 
efit of those by whom he revealed himself, but also for all 
who should believe in him through their word? Would 
he have us suppose, that only they by whom God founds a 
state or organizes a civil government can be benefited by 
it? Is not the chief benefit for those who are to live under 
the government through all the ages of its continuance and 
wholesome operation? Are we who live under our free 
institutions less favored than they by whom they were in- 
troduced and established ? 

Mr. Parker rejects the Scriptures and the Church; he 
goes farther, or what by some may seem to be farther, and 
denies even our Lord himself. “ 1 do not believe,” he says, 
“the miraculous character of Jesus. I take not the Bible 
for my master, nor yet the Church; nor even Jesus of Naz- 
areth for my master.” ‘This is plain, and unambiguous. 
No man of common sense and common information can 
pretend after this to regard Mr. Parker as a Christian, un- 
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less it be an apostate Christian, as was the Emperor Julian. 
“] am ready to believe that Jesus taught, as I think, eter- 
nal torment, the existence of a devil, and that he himself 
should ere long come back in the clouds of heaven. I 
do not accept these things on his authority. I Try au 
THINGS BY THE HUMAN FACULTIES.” Here it is; he denies 
the authority of the Bible, of the Church, of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and admits only that of the human faculties, that 
is to say, of Theodore Parker! But he is not content to 
stop even here; he goes so far as to charge our Lord with 
error and sin. “ He [Jesus] is my best historic ideal of hu- 
man greatness; not without errors, not without the stain 
of his times, and, I presume, of course not without sins ; for 
men without sins exist in the dreams of girls, not in real 
fact.” ‘Thus our Lord is reduced to the level of a simple 
man, to nothing but a man, and an erring and sinful man, 
stained with the errors and sins of the age in which he lived. 
This is enough. And this is said in this city, by a professed 
Christian minister, pastor of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society in Boston, and published by a respectable 
firm, one member of which is, we believe, an Episcopalian. 
How will our professedly Christian community, pretending 
immense reverence for the Scriptures, making the Bible 
an object of their idolatry, bear to have their secret told in 
such plain and unequivocal terms? As they have borne 
it, we presume, for the last eight years, — with an affected 
contempt, but inward respect, for the preacher and his 
preachment. 

Mr. Parker’s standing and success in Boston, the Geneva 
of the New World, this old Puritan city, once pronounced 
the paradise of Protestant ministers, are an admirable 
comment on the innate tendencies of Protestantism, and, 
to all who can trace effects to their causes, a full proof of 
the position we have so often assumed, that “ Protestant- 
ism is not a religion.” It is in vain that Protestants affect 
to disown Mr. Parker, for, say what they will of him, he is 
aconsistent Protestant, and far more consistent, and for so 
much far more respectable, than they who would disown 
him. He is, doctrinally considered, only Luther developed 
or completed. He rejects indeed all dogmatic Protestant- 
ism, but dogmatic Protestantism from the first was only 
an inconsequence. Protestants, having rejected all ecclesi- 
astical authority, every thing like a Church with either the 
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authority -or the capacity to teach, retained no right to 
dogmatize, no authority competent to impose dogmas of 
any sort. ‘They could dogmatize only by assuming what 
in protesting against the Church they declared to be an 
unjust and usurped authority. ‘To denounce all dogmatic 
teaching, and therefore all dogmatic Protestantism, is only 
to be a consistent Protestant, is only to be true to the great 
Protestant principle of private judgment. There are only 
two great systems possible, the supernatural and the natu- 
ral, the Jewish and the Gentile, the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant, the Church and the world. ‘These two systems have 
always been in the world and in mortal conflict, and he who 
adheres not to the one must necessarily accept the other. 
All attempts to reconcile the two, and to embrace both at 
once, are only so many compromises of principle, and are 
as absurd as to say in the same breath, “ Good Lord,” and 
“ Good Devil.” 

The one system is based on the fact that God in his 
original plan, if we may use the word, intended man for a 
supernatural destiny, which he forfeited by sin, and re- 
gains only through the merits of Christ crucified. Man, if 
he had not sinned, could never have gained by his own 
natural forces his destiny, and he needed grace before the 
Fall as well as since, to elevate him to the plane of the 
supernatural beatitude for which his Maker designed him. 
This fact our dogmatic Protestants overlook ordeny. They 
assume that the heavenly beatitude, the true end for which 
we are to live, was within the reach of our nature or our 
natural faculties prior to the Fall, but is altogether above 
them since that deplorable catastrophe. Hence their ab- 
surd and monstrous doctrine of total depravity, which 
teaches that original sin consists, not only in the loss of 
original justice in which man stood before transgression, 
but in the loss of our natural spiritual faculties, and the 
corruption of our whole nature. Hence their doctrine of 
redemption, which makes the work of the Redeemer merely 
that of reintegrating nature, or rather, of atoning for trans- 
gression, and conferring upon the elect by free grace, with- 
out any reference to their personal character, the beatitude 
which, if we had not sinned in our first parents, we could 
have attained to by our natural forces. Here was the 
fundamental theological error of Luther, Calvin, Baius, and 
Jansenius, and this error Mr. Parker sees clearly enough, 
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and very properly rejects ; but in rejecting it he merely frees 
the original naturalism asserted by these heresiarcis from 
its inconsistencies, and denies the supernatural altogether. 
But the fact is, that man was before the Fall under a 
gracious providence, and was constituted in a state of jus- 
tice or sanctity by supernatural grace, a grace which ele- 
vated his nature to the plane of his supernatural destiny. 
If Adam had not sinned, this grace would have been trans- 
mitted to his posterity in the order of generation; but by 
sinning he forfeited it for himself and all his posterity. 
Original sin consists in the loss of this original supernatu- 
ral justice or sanctity in which man was constituted by 
grace, not by nature. In losing this, in being violently de- 
spoiled of it by sin, man lost also the integrity of his nature, 
exemption from disease, from death, &¢., — which is not 
a part of pure nature, and which was a favor granted on 
condition of obedience,—and became wounded in his 
natural faculties, his natural understanding being darkened 
and his free-will attenuated. But he lost no natural fac- 

ulty, and his essential nature remained wholly unchanged. 
Nature by the Fall was despoiled of supernatural grace 

and gifts, and turned away from God, that is, escaped from 
its original subjection to his law, and now needs to be 
converted, before its natural motions can tend towards 
him. Still, we have essentially the nature, and all the na- 
ture, we had before transgression. 

The redemption of Christ is not to restore to nature lost 
faculties, is not to change our nature, or to confer on us 
heaven as a free gift, in spite of our own exercise of free- 
will, or irrespective of our intrinsic justice; but to make 
satisfaction by obedience for disobedience, to heal the 
wounds of free-will suffered by the Fall, and to elevate us 
to the plane of our supernatural destiny, or to infuse into 
us the grace which restores to us the supernatural ability to 
gain a ‘supernatural beatitude, that is, a beatitude above 
the reach even of our unimpaired natural forces. If Mr. 
Parker had known this view, he would have seen that his 
reasons for rejecting the Protestant popular theology are 
no reasons for rejecting the Catholic, and that his sneers 
do not affect us in the least, save so far as he seeks to con- 
vey the impression, that on these points Catholics and the 
so-called Orthodox Protestants hold the same doctrine. 
But as man could never have gained heaven by his natural 
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powers, and as he had by sin forfeited and lost the grace 
by which he was constituted originally in a state of jus- 
tice or holiness, it is evident that he could be saved and 
gain his supernatural beatitude only through a Redeemer. 
Hence the Christian religion has always been the only 
religion by which man could come to the knowledge of 
the 1 means and conditions of salvation ; and as these means 
and conditions necessarily pertain to the supernatural or- 
der, it is plain that the Christian religion must have been 
communicated to man, if at all, supernaturally, as the whole 
economy of redemption and salvation was necessarily su- 
pernatural. Hence the Christian or Catholic system neces- 
sarily supposes that the requisite knowledge and helps to 
gain our predestined end must come to us ab eztra, instead 
of coming from ourselves, — from God, and not from man, 
— and therefore depend entirely on the Divine will, and must 
be received on Divine authority; for it is evident that we 
can know nothing of the matter save by a supernatural 
revelation, and accomplish nothing save by the Divine as- 
sistance, not included in nature, but graciously bestowed 
to supply the inherent inadequacy of nature. It is equally 
plain that the truth of the whole revelation must be taken 
on authority, not on interior and intrinsic evidence, whether 
that authority be that of Patriarchs, Prophets, or Apostles, 
the Scriptures, the Church, or unwritten tradition, because 
being above natural reason it must be received by faith, 
and not by sight, and faith is, by its very definition, assent 
on authority, and, to be true faith, must be assent on an 
authority which cannot err. 

Now this system of supernaturalism is what we call 
Catholicity, — a system which teaches us that we are de- 
signed for a supernatural beatitude, and therefore can at- 
tain it only by grace, and since we have fallen, only by the 
grace of redemption through Christ crucified. Christ, in- 
deed, was actually crucified only about eighteen hundred 
years ago, yet the system of redemption and beatitude 
through him, in virtue of his incarnation and merits, was 
revealed in substance to our first parents, and has always 
been in the world, as the one only true religion for all 
times, places, and persons. It was the primitive religion 
of the race, and has been transmitted to us from Adam, 
through the Patriarchs, the Synagogue, and the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘Through this channel it has been trans- 
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mitted in its purity and integrity. The faith of the people 
of God before the coming of Christ was the very faith 
which we now profess, only they believed in a Christ to 
come, and we in a Christ who has come, and our faith is 
far more explicit than was theirs. That Catholics are of 
the spiritual line of the Patriarchs and of the faithful Jews, 
and thus distinguished from and opposed to that of the 
Gentiles, is a fact that no person who has investigated the 
subject can fora moment doubt. This system, common 
to us and the faithful before Christ, embraces as one of 
its essential elements an authoritative priesthood, and is, 
as even its enemies concede, — sometimes assert as a re- 
proach, —a sacerdotal system. Strike out the priesthood, 
and authoritative teachers, and you demolish the whole 
system, and it becomes, practically considered, nothing 
more than a forgotten dream. 

Now it is obvious to every man of ordinary information, 
that Protestants of every sect reject expressly the sacerdo- 
tal principle, and also that of authority, and then, of neces- 
sity, this whole system of supernaturalism. Take them as 
distinguished from Catholics, and it is clear that they ac- 
cept the elementary principles, not of the Catholic or super- 
natural system, which is common to us, the Patriarchs, and 
the Synagogue, but of the system opposed to it, that is, 
naturalism, gentilism, or heathenism. ‘I'he Gentiles of the 
old world did not reject all at once the primitive religion. 
Nay, they seem to have retained much of the primitive 
tradition, though in a corrupt form, perverted from its 
original sense, and mingled with their own speculations 
and fancies. ‘They seem to have begun by merely reject- 
ing the authority of the Patriarchs, and establishing national 
religions, under purely national priesthoods ; which is not 
singular, since the royal and priestly dignities were origi- 
nally united in the person of the patriarch. When the fam- 
ily through apostasy and violence gave way to the nation, 
and the national — gentile — order supplanted the patri- 
archal, it was perfectly natural that the sacerdotal dignity 
no less than the royal should become national, and some- 
times the priesthood be superior and sometimes inferior to 
monarchy. But as the national order succeeded to the 
patriarchal only through the rejection of the authority of 
the primitive traditions, and the emancipation of natural 
reason, either that of the state or that of the individual, — 
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in the ancient world rarely that of the individual, — from 
its subjection to primitive revelation, gentilism was in 
principle the assertion of naturalism, and the rejection of 
true supernaturalism. It became in the end, we all know, 
not merely naturalism, but demonism, for all the gods of 
the heathen were devils. The pagan religions, aside from 
their superstitions, were, as contrasted with the Catholic 
religion, what Benjamin Constant calls Free Religions, 
especially under the Greek and Roman type, because they 
recognized no authoritative teachers, and no divinely con- 
secrated priesthood. None of them demanded as their 
basis faith, in the supernatural sense, or proposed for man 
as his reward a supernatural beatitude. ‘Their priests 
were conjurers or jugglers, rather than priests, and had 
none of the characteristics of teachers and pastors. ‘They 
gradually sunk into insignificance and contempt, and left, 
so far as the civil authority did not intervene, the human 
mind free to speculate and err uncontrolled. 

Protestantism diflers, no doubt, externally from the va- 
rious forms of heathenism, and bears traces of having sep- 
arated from Catholicity since the coming of Christ and the 
introduction of the New Law; yet in principle it is, like 
gentilism, a rejection of the Catholic system, and there- 
fore an assertion of pure naturalism. It rejects the priest- 
hood and all authoritative teaching. Its constant tendency 
is to become a free religion, subjected to no superhuman 
authority. Episcopalians cannot induce the world to call 
their ministers priests, and the majority of them laugh at 
the teaching authority of their so-called bishops, Whoever 
has been a Protestant knows well that he experiences a 
constant struggle between reason and what he terms faith ; 
that is, between his private judgment and the fragments 
of supernaturalism which Protestants have retained, or 
endeavour to retain, from the Catholic Church. Every 
thinking Protestant knows that the mysteries which are 
still held by some Protestants have very little significance 
for him, that they seem to him to have no sufficient rea- 
son, and to be utterly repugnant to his general system of 
thought. He may think he ought to believe them, and 
fear that he will be damned if he does not, and yet he is 
conscious that he has no adequate authority for believing 
them, can see no purpose they can answer, and is con- 
stantly tempted, when he reflects on the subject, to reject 
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them. He never, so to speak, takes to supernaturalism ; 
he wishes to be free from it; he inwardly rebels against it, 
and feels that, if he was permitted to fall back on natural 
reason, he should be freed from an intolerable thraldom, 
and be far less unhappy. ‘The force of habit, of educa- 
tion, of the remains of Christian tradition, and perhaps the 
interior workings of Divine grace to effect their conversion, 
restrain many Protestants, perhaps the majority of them, 
from following what seems to them the more reasonable 
course ; but, nevertheless, their supernaturalism is regarded 
as an inconsistency, and is felt to be an intolerable burden, 
which they would gladly throw off if they dared. Hence 
it is, that, when a young man of some energy and inde- 
pendence of thought, bred a Protestant, not of the liberal 
sort, once becomes distinctly conscious of doubting the 
Mysteries professedly retained by Protestants, he can hardly 
help regarding all that Protestants say, and even say well, 
in defence of Christianity in a general way, as mere cant 
or sophistry, and as said, not from conviction, but in the 
way of their craft. It rarely has any weight with him, 
because he cannot understand any reason for it on avowed 
Protestant principles, and bécause it is all repugnant to 
his natural reason, sometimes even more than to his natu- 
ral heart. All this shows that there is an innate repug- 
nancy in Protestantism to the whole Catholic system,— 
to all real supernaturalism, — and therefore that Protestant- 
ism is essentially naturalism, and retains the supernatural 
only by doing violence to itself. 

This struggle between faith and reason is something 
wholly foreign to the Catholic mind, and the real Catholic 
finds it hard, unless he has been bred a Protestant, even to 
conceive of it, because Catholicity, though it requires us 
to do violence to the flesh, never requires us to do violence 
to reason. Catholicity is not a rationalistic, but it is a 
rational religion, and at every step satisfies the demands 
even of the most rigid reason. We were told so before we 
came into the Church, but we could hardly believe it, and 
even when we were permitted to enter, we did not doubt 
but we should still find something of that interior struggle 
between faith and reason, which had rendered us so mis- 
erable as a Protestant, so hard is it fora Protestant mind 
to conceive the possibility of perfect harmony between 
faith in the supernatural and the dictates of reason. We 
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have not thus far been troubled with any struggle of the 
sort, and we are unable to conceive how, as long as we 
remain a Catholic, we can be, because in Catholicity all 
has a sufficient reason, is sure to have a purpose worthy of 
itself, and nothing is required to be believed but on an ade- 
quate authority, and thus the demands of the highest reason 
are satisfied. ‘The Mysteries are not, indeed, taken on the 
authority of natural reason ; nevertheless, they are taken 
on an authority which natural reason finds to be sufficient 
for all her wants. ‘The Protestant, the best-disposed Prot- 
estant, cannot conceive this to be even possible, and when 
we say it is not only possible, but a fact, he distrusts either 
our honesty or our judgment. He immediately begins to 
adduce things which we as Catholics must believe, which 
seem to him incredible, and which really are incredible to 
him in his present state. But whence all this? The rea- 
son is, that faith and reason are to him on his Protestant 
principle s really antagonistical, and the one can exist only 
by the expulsion of the other. They are so to him because 
his own supernaturalism is incomplete, fragmentary, inco- 
herent, and, as far as he can see, answering no purpose 
but the support of a sham ministry. This shows that the 
order of his thought is naturalistic, and that, instead of 
being truly of the line of the Patriarchs, he is of the line of 
the Gentiles, and in order to be consistent with himself he 
must reject whatever is supernatural, and fall back on pure 
naturalism; that is, deny the Fall, deny original sin, the 
necessity of mediation, of the atonement, of redemption, 
assert, with Luther and Calvin, that man was made fora 
beatitude within the reach of his natural forces, and hold 
that he can now as well as ever attain it by the normal use 
of his natural faculties, without supernatural assistance. 
Protestantism, by rejecting the sacerdotal principle and 
that of authoritative teaching, — which it certainly does, be- 
cause it confessedly has no sacrifice to offer, and its boast- 
ed principle is private judgment, — and by asserting that the 
beatitude for which man was designed by his Maker was 
within the reach of man’s natural faculties prior to trans- 
gression, and therefore within the natural order, plainly 
denies, it seems to us, all supernaturalism, and commits 
itself irrevocably to naturalism. We cannot see how it can 
be otherwise, since it denies that the beatitude for which man 
was made was in the supernatural order, and allows it to be 
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supernatural only in relation to his fallen nature. It is evi- 
dent that man lost by sin no natural faculty, for he is still 
man, which he would not be if deprived of any natural facul- 
ty, especially if deprived of his spiritual faculties, reason, and 
free-will, as Luther and even Calvin teach. If he is man, 
he retains his essential nature, and therefore all his natural 
faculties. If, then, his beatitude was ever within the reach 
of his natural faculties, it must be still, and therefore the 
whole system of grace or redemption and salvation through 
the cross falls to the ground, because it has and can have 
no sufficient reason, — no end to answer. 

The great and fundamental error of all Protestantism 
seems to us to be precisely in the denial of the Catholic 
doctrine, that man was originally designed, not for a 
natural, but a supernatural beatitude, — supernatural, not 
only in relation to his present state, but also in relation to 
his original.state prior to transgression. ‘To this funda- 
mental error, we think, may be traced all its special errors, 
and all the horrible doctrines of the modern infidel world, 
and that too whether this error was adopted prior to the 
rejection of the Catholic priesthood and the authority of 
the Church, or whether it was adopted subsequently, in 
order to justify that rejection. Certainly it is an error which 
excludes the supernatural, and involves pure naturalism. 
We repeat, therefore, that Mr. Parker, in rejecting all dog- 
matic Protestantism, all the Christian mysteries, the whole 
traditional system of supernaturalism, and falling back 
on nature and the human faculties alone, is a consistent 
Protestant ; and whatever censure he may deserve from us, 
he deserves none from his Protestant brethren, and his suc- 
cess is a proof that not a few of them fully agree with us 
in this. 

In conclusion, we would say a word to Mr. Parker him- 
self, if we had not good reason to believe that nothing we 
can say will weigh a feather with him or his followers. We 
know, perhaps, even better than he does, the world in which 
he lives, for we lived in it before he did, and have lived 
longer than he has; we know his system, if system it can 
be called, as well as he knows it, and knew it, and preached 
it in all its essential features, while he was still pursuing 
his academical studies. We have no trouble in under- 
standing either his system or his position, and we are not 
at all disposed to deny, that, apart from his relation to the 
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Protestant world, he has some good aspirations, and at 
least glimpses of some truths, which are not only truths, 
but truths of considerable magnitude. He has detected 
much of the hollowness of modern society, and sees with 
tolerable clearness the vanity of the pursuits of the so- 
called respectable classes, though in this respect he falls 
far below Carlyle, and even Emerson. He sees that the 
morality of our Protestant community is mere decorum, 
worldly prudence, or thrift; that its faith is opinion, and 
opinion but loosely held, and that its piety is mere cant 
or fanaticism. He wants to see revived in it a living faith, 
to see around him, though he understands not what it is, or 
what are its conditions, a pure and spiritual morality. All 
this, and much more to the same effect, we are quite will- 
ing to concede him. But whatever of truth he sees is no 
novelty to the Church, and exists in her doctrines, in its uni- 
ty and its integrity. ‘The results he wishes he can never 
obtain save through her ministry. ‘The evils he deplores are 
only the natural » consequences of rejecting her authority, 
despising the graces which she dispenses, and falling back 
on naturalism. He is very wrong in confounding even 
dogmatic Protestantism with Catholicity, and holding the 
Church responsible for the errors and vices which she 
anathematizes, and which prevail only because she is not 
loved, honored, and obeyed. What he complains of is 
the legitimate fruit of the naturalism to which he is him- 
self wedded, and to render that naturalism more pure is 
only to aggravate the evils he at times so eloquently de- 
plores, and so energetically denounces. ‘They come not 
from the aspiration of men to an heroic sanctity and a 
supernatural beatitude through the grace of Christ, but 
from the fact that men propose to themselves only a natu- 
ral beatitude, only a heaven in the natural order. And 
how does he propose to cure them? Solely by confining 
men to that order, and preventing them from aspiring to 
any thing above it. He thinks he proposes a lofty ideal, 
when he proposes simple nature; the Catholic regards his 
loftiest ideal as far too low and uninspiring ; he thinks he 
preaches a pure and spiritual morality, and yet it is only 
the morality of the Epicurean sty. “Were his intellectual 
and moral system to prevail, mankind would forget their 
true dignity as men, and sink to the level of mere animals. 
He offers the famishing soul only husks with the swine, 
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and seeks to satisfy the deep wants of our spiritual nature 
with mere provender forthe body. But the soul possesses a 
dignity and worth far above his most sublime conceptions, 
and disdains the highest and most perfect natural beati- 
tude. We know something of these cravings of the soul 
which he and his friends experience, and we can tell him 
that nature has nothing wherewith to satisfy them. She is 
impotent to quench the thirst, or to appease the hunger of 
the soul, because the soul was never made for a natural 
beatitude. All he can offer the soul at best is knowledge 
of natural things, wealth, honor, and sensual pleasures, 
and she never —the experience of all ages, of our own 
perhaps more than most others — finds her appropriate 
food in these, which soon pall upon her taste and are 
loathed. You must seek farther, and on a_ higher level. 
Confined to nature, you must soon sink below nature, and 
live only as the beasts that perish, or, as you seem to be 
doing, fall into downright demonism. 

It is a sad mistake on the part of Mr. Parker and his 
friends to suppose that nature is able to suffice for our be- 
atitude, or that to assert for man a supernatural beati- 
tude, and bid him through grace aspire to it, is a degrada- 
tion of his nature. Mr. Parker professes to believe in a 
future life and a future heaven for all men, for he is a Uni- 
versalist, and believes in the eternal torment of no one. 
Can he tell us what is to constitute that heaven, the be- 
atitude of that future life? It must, according to him, be 
a natural beatitude, and therefore be a beatitude within 
the conception of the natural man, and of the same order 
with that which nature gives in this life. What is it to 
be? The practice of virtue? The practice of virtue is 
not without its satisfaction, we are willing to admit, but 
mankind generally do not find it sufficient to induce them 
to make the sacrifices which it usually demands, and, 
moreover, the practice of virtue appertains to a state of 
probation, not to a state of final beatitude, and is a means 
of obtaining our end, not our eternal end itself. Heaven, 
then, which is our end, cannot be placed in the practice 
of virtue. In what then? In progress, indefinite progress 
from the imperfect to the perfect? But progress is going 
towards heaven, and must end when we reach it, and 
therefore cannot be heaven itself. If it is to be endlessly 
continued, heaven is never to be gained, and then perfect 
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beatitude is for no man. Does it consist in loving? 
Whom or what? In loving our fellow-creatures? Who 
knows not that creatures can never exhaust our love, or 
satisfy the soul’s need of loving? God? As seen in nature 
with our natural faculties, through a glass, darkly? We 
see him thus now, and yet thus to see him is not perfect 
beatitude. ‘Turn the matter over as you will, and give 
what answer you please, if you concede only natural be- 
atitude, you can hope for nothing hereafter above what 
we experience here, nothing but a second and unimproved 
edition of our present life, which, even in its best state, 
falls immeasurably below a happy life. Say we not well, 
then, that Mr. Parker’s highest ideal is far too low and 
worthless for us. We look for a heaven of perfect beat- 
itude, and we aspire, not in our own strength, but by the 
proper exercise of our faculties, excited, elevated, and assist- 
ed by the grace of God purchased for us by the merits of 
his dear Son, obedient for us even to the death of the cross, 
to see him not merely through a glass darkly, as reflected 
by his works, whether of nature or of grace, but face to 
face as he is in himself, and to feast our soul eternally on 
his infinite fulness, his infinite wisdom, beauty, goodness, 
and love. Is there degradation to our nature in this? You 
think so, only because you borrow your notions from Prot- 
estant theology, and suppose that grace supersedes nature, 
instead of elevating and assisting it, and that heaven is 
conferred, not as that for which we are intrinsically pre- 
pared, and as a reward of our personal holiness, but as a 
simple gift irresistibly conferred by a sovereign act of favor, 
irrespective of our personal character; as the Catholic holds 
it, it is the supernatural elevation of our nature to union 
with God as the Supreme Goon. 
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Art. IV. — Lezioni per ciascun Giorno del Mese di Mag- 
gio, tratte dall’ Operetta sull’ Amore di Maria di D. 
Roserto, Eremita Camaldolese di Monte Corona. 
Prima Edizione Napolitana. Migliorata e corretta per 
Cura di L. M. Napoli: Presso Gaetano Nobile. 1843. 
24mo. pp. 252. 


Tue little book the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article is so full of the spirit of love and devo- 
tion to Our Lady, and of true and genuine piety, that we 
regret not to have met with it until quite recently, and we 
are so charmed with it that we cannot forbear to commend 
it to the attention of such of our readers as may be unac- 
quainted with it. 

The style of the work is not brilliant, but it is simple, 
sweet, and full of unction. It was written in the solitude 
of the Camaldolese Hermitage of Monte Corona, of which 
the author had been for forty years a holy and edifying 
member. He writes the work, he tells us in his Preface, 
in order to excite in himself, no less than in his readers, 
the love of Mary. 

The reasons he gives why we should love and honor 
the blessed Mother of God, are her many perfections and 
graces, natural and supernatural, which render her most 
amiable to all men, the great love which she bears us, and 
the incalculable advantages we derive from loving her, 
both in life and in death, in time and in eternity. 

It is impossible for the human heart not to love; it must 
feel some affection ; but its love is often thrown away and 
lost on an unworthy object. Nothing is more common 
than to see men led astray by their affections. What 
misery is theirs who set their hearts on wealth, and live 
and labor only to acquire it! Honor is but a name with- 
out a substance; who ever gained it and found it not to 
perish within his grasp? Yet such is the folly of men, 
that they flutter around its vain splendor till at last, after 
a perpetual struggle to attain it, they are consumed by 
that which they hoped would raise them above others, and 
make them as gods. “ They became,” as says the proph- 
et, “abominable as those things which they loved.” (Osee 
ix. 10. 

= however low the love of abominable or unworthy 
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objects may sink us, the love of a worthy, a noble object 
equally elevates us above our present condition; and the 
more worthy, exalted, and holy the object of our affec- 
tions, the more worthy, exalted, and noble do we become. 
It is, then, a matter of the greatest moment, that we select 
wisely the object on which we bestow our love. The 
author’s aim and purpose are to point out a truly worthy 
object for our love, and to incite us to give it our hearts. 
Such an object is Mary, most worthy of the love of all men. 

But let it not be said, that, in consecrating our whole 
heart to Mary, we defraud God of the pure and entire love 
which he requires for himself alone, which he commands 
us to give him, and which he will not permit to be given 
to a creature. 


“God is indeed,” says the author, “ jealous of his love, but he 
is not jealous of the love we bear to Mary, nor can this love be 
prejudicial to that sanctity and perfection which he desires of us. 
I may even say, the more we love Mary, the more we shall love 
God, and the more shall we please him ; and we shall advance in 
sanctity and perfection in proportion as the love of Mary increases 
within us. ‘There is no shorter, easier, or more secure way of 
attaining to the perfect love of God, than that of loving Mary. 

“The love of God consists in a perfect conformity to his divine 

“will. ‘If you love me,’ he says to his Apostles, ‘ keep my com- 
mandments.’ (St. John xiv. 15.) | Now the precise will of God is, 
that we serve, honor, and tenderly love Mary. She is, after the 
most holy Humanity of Christ, the most perfect of his works; and 
what workman is there that is not pleased, that does not desire, 
to have his works admired, praised, and held dear, especially the 
most excellent of them all, that on which he most prides himself, 
since the praise and glory of the work redound to the praise and 
glory of the workman, and are wholly converted into them? Must 
it not, then, be most pleasing to God, must he not desire, that we 
love and esteem that work which he has made to show forth his 
omnipotence, his infinite wisdom, and love, and in which his labor 
and workmanship are so resplendent and bright, that the saints 
have termed it ‘a miracle of the Divine Power,’ — miraculum 
Divine Omnipotentia ? 

** God commands us to obey our prelates, to be subject to them 
(Heb. xiii. 17), and ‘to obey our carnal masters, as Christ’ 
(Eph. vi. 5). If, then, he wills and commands us to love, 
honor, obey, and serve our superiors even of this world, what love, 
obedience, and veneration must he not desire us to show to her 
who is our Lady and Mistress, the Queen of the world, and who 
with truth may say : ‘ By me kings reign and lawgivers decree just 
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things ; by me princes rule, and the mighty decree justice.’ (Prov. 
viii. 15, 16.) 

**She is our Mother, even more really so than our natural 
mother. Christ gave her to us as such, in the person of his be- 
loved John, when dying on the cross. As our Mother, she loves 
us most tenderly; she protects and defends us, provides for us, 
and helps us in all our necessities, both spiritual and temporal. 
Imagine, then, what love it must be the will of God that we should 
render such a Mother, — the will of that God who gave us an ex- 
press command to honor and love our natural parents, even though 
they love not us, —‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.’ (Exod. 
xx. 12.) 

“In short, not to enlarge on the innumerable titles which she 
has to exact of us, if I may so speak, an infinite love, she is the 
Mother, truly the Mother, the Daughter, and Spouse of God him- 
self, — all titles which partake of the infinite, and consequently 
bear with them and demand an infinite esteem, veneration, and 
love. It is the will of God that we love and honor his servants as 
so many gods;— Ego divi, Dii estis,‘ 1 have said, Yc are gods.’ 
And ean it be his will that we should leave without honor, without 
service, and without love, his Mother, his Daughter, his well- 
beloved Spouse, — that Mother, that Daughter, and that Spouse to 
whom he confesses himself indebted,—her from whom he re- 
ceived his humanity, to whom he gave ready obedience, and whom 
he served in this life, — whom he loved, loves, and will love eter- 
nally above all his works (*’The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
above all the tabernacles of Jacob’), whom he has honored and 
exalted above all the orders and hierarchies, and who is his only 
love, his only consolation, his only glory (‘One is my dove, my 
perfect one is but one’) ? 

“No, do not believe it, but rather be persuaded that it is the 
will of God that we should serve her, honor her, and love her with 
our whole soul, with our whole strength, and with all tenderness ; 
and that the more we love her, the more we shall please him. 

** But what are the intrinsic reasons why it is so pleasing to God 
that we should honor and love his most holy Mother? There are 
two, which [ trust will appear to you stronger than all others, and 

make you resolve to dedicate yourself entirely to the love of Mary. 

“ The first is the honor and glory of God. The primary object 
of our love and devotion is God, regarded, as theologians say, 
terminative, as our last end; the secondary object is the saints 
and the Blessed, and above all the Most Holy Virgin, who are all 
regarded transeunter, as things belonging and directed to God. 
Devotio que habetur ad sanctos, says St. Thomas,* non termi- 
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natur ad ipsos, sed transit in Deum, in quantum scilicet in mi- 
nistris Dei Deum ipsum veneramur. ‘The devotion to the saints 
does not terminate in them, but passes to God, inasmuch as it is God 
whom we venerate in his servants.’ Now if this be so, (and who 
does not see that the honor, service, and love we bear to Mary is 
the honor and glory, service and love, of God himself?) ‘all the 
honor bestowed on the Mother redounds to the Son,’ Omnis honor 
impensus Matri, redundat in Filium,* and ‘the praise of the 
Mother belongs to the Son,’ as says St. Bernard, Non est dubi- 
um, quidquid in laudibus Matris proferimus, ad Filium pertinere,t 
‘for the honor given to his Mother tends to the praise and glory of 
the Saviour,’ Ad laudem enim et gloriam pertinet Salvatoris, quid- 
quid honorificum sue impensum fuerit Genitrici.{ ‘ Let us ven- 
erate and love the most glorious Virgin Mary,’ says Father Alexis 
of Sales, ‘ since the honor and love we bear her redound wholly to 
the glory and honor of our Master and Saviour Jesus Christ.” And 
who knows not that all the service done to any saint for the love of 
God tends wholly to the glory of God himself, by whose grace 
and benefits that saint is what he is? In honoring, then, the 
Blessed Virgin as the most excellent and perfect of all creatures, 
we in reality confess that all those things which render her worthy 
of our regard and admiration are derived from his liberality, and 
we give him, at the same time, immortal thanks, praising and mag- 
nifying him who raised a creature, like unto ourselves, to such per- 
fection and glory. We may add, that the worship and reverence 
exhibited by men to the Mother, in grace and through love of the 
Son, are received by the Son as a thing that belongs to him, since 
they are offered to the Mother in regard of the Son, and because 
it is known with what incredible love he loves his Mother. 

**'The second reason is our own profit and advantage, which 
God wills, desires, and procures us in all possible manners. The 
Most Holy Virgin is not one of those creatures that ‘ separate us 
from God.’ O, no! She is a creature who draws, allures, 
obliges, and constrains our love, to make thereof a most pleasing 
gift to God ; she wishes us hers, that she may make us belong 
entirely to God ; she wishes us to love her, that she may make us 
enamoured of her Son; and therefore she draws and leads us to 
God, and does not separate and remove us from him. As says 
the pious author of a work on the love and worship of the Mother 
of God, the devotion and love of the Son increase with that which 
men bear the Mother, because the Mother, being most faithful to 
the Son, draws and conducts to him all who approach her, and 
endeavors to reconcile and unite them closely with God. And by 
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this you may see how great the advantage is to ourselves, and 
wherefore | say, that the more we love Mary, the more we shall 
love God, and that there is no shorter, easier, or safer path by 
which we may attain to the perfect love of God, than a tender and 
sincere love of Mary 

“If, then, you wish to love God, and to love him ardently and 
constantly, love Mary, and love her with ardor and persever- 
ance. If you wish to be holy, and if you wish to be so quickly 
and easily, love Mary, and love her tenderly and fervently...... 
Pay no attention to those who, guided, as we may piously believe, 
by a good zeal towards God, but certainly with little piety and 
devotion towards the Blessed Virgin, either destroy or in some 
manner diminish her most beautiful praises, or wish to reform or 
else entirely abolish certain religious practices in her honor, which 
the piety of the faithful or the most ancient custom of the Church 
has introduced and hitherto continued. But consider that there is 
no measure in the honor and love of the Virgin, because she sur- 
passes, transcends all praise, all honor, according to the words of 
St. John Damascen: Virgo omnium encomiorum legem excedit ; 
and therefore St. Ambrose asserts that no one can sufficiently 
and worthily praise the Most Holy Virgin, except God himself : 
Beatam Virginem pro dignitate laudare nemo potest nisi solus 
Deus. And with him agrees Andrea of Crete: Virginem, Det 
est laudare pro dignitate. 

* Let us, then, serve, praise, honor, and love Mary without 
measure, without bounds, because we shall thus give God an 
infinite pleasure, and we shall soon become saints, and great 
saints.” — pp. 16-21. 


Who shall tell the love Mary has for us? Does a 
mother love her children? If so, Mary loves us. We 
are all her children. Jesus, dying on the cross, says to 
her, “ Woman, behold thy son,” and in the person of the 
beloved disciple gave us all to her as her children. Who 
shall fathom the abyss of that mother’s heart? If only a 
mother can know a mother’s heart, who shall know the 
heart of that dear mother, who loves us incomparably 
more than ever earthly mother loved her son? The least 
service we render her fills her heart with joy, and a hun- 
dred and a thousand fold does she repay it, in this life and 
in the other. 


“ But if Mary,” says the author, ‘ is so grateful for every little 
service we do her, what gratitude must she not show him who sin- 
cerely and cordially loves her, who gives her the most humble and 
respectful proofs of his service and his love? She loves all in gen- 
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eral ; but those who with a special desire to serve her, with tender- 
ness of affection, and with fidelity consecrate themselves to her 
love, place in her their whole confidence, their whole soul, — these 
indeed are the most precious jewels of her crown, the richest por- 
tions of her inheritance, and the most sensitive portion of her heart, 
her especial, her dearest, her choicest favorites. Ego diligentes 
me diligo. 1 leve,she says, them that love me, and | not only love 
them, but I cherish them with the partiality, the tenderness, of a 
mother and of a spouse. The word di/igere, which she here uses, 
signifies much more than amare, since amare is a common term for 
love of all sorts, however low its sphere or ordinary its character ; but 
diligere signifies a very strong, special, and most partial love, and 
distinguishes and selects the one loved, and prefers him to all others. 
Mary is not satisfied with saying she merely loves those that love 
her, Ego amantes me amo, but, Ego diligentes me diligo, that 
she distinguishes and selects them and prefers them to every one 
else, in graces, favors, love, and protection. Agnoscit Virgo et dili- 
git diligentes se, et prope est in veritate invocantibus se, prasertim 
his, quos videt sibi conformes factos in castitate et humilitate, et to- 
tam spem suam post Filium suum in ea posuisse. *'The Holy Vir- 
gin acknowledges,’ says St. Bernard,* ‘ and dearly loves, them that 
love her, and she is near them that call upon her, especially those 
whom she sees like her in chastity and humility, and after her Divine 
Son have placed their whole hope in her.” She desires to be loved ; 
she goes before, entices, seeks after some one to give her his heart. 
She entreats him, ‘ My son, give me thy heart.’t ‘She preventeth 
them that covet her, so that she first showeth herself unto them.’ f 
Ipsa tales querit, says the great Saint Bonaventura,§ qui ad eam de- 
vote et reverentur accedunt; hos nutrit, hos in filios suos suscipit. 
‘She seeks for those who devoutly and reverently approach her ; 
these she cherishes, these she adopts as herchildren.’ And in fact, 
the demonstrations and expressions of love which this most kind 
Lady has deigned to use with her lovers are most wonderful. ‘They 
seem almost incredible. In the preceding Lesson we have related a 
great many, and we will give a few more here in confirmation of her 
loving gratitude and most partial tenderness towards whomsoever 
consecrates his heart to her love. A Spanish youth of the Cistercian 
Order had dedicated himself entirely to the service and love of Ma- 
ry, so that he had her ever in his thoughts, in his heart, and in his 
mouth. He became seriously sick, so that his recovery was beyond 
all hope, and in this state the Most Holy Virgin, his Lady and his 
love, appeared to him, and assured him that on the seventh day 
from that she would return and receive his soul. When the seven 
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days were passed, the prior of the monastery saw during the night 
a company of most beautiful young men, all clothed in white, come 
to receive and accompany the soul of the fortunate youth, who, full 
of joy, amid the melodies of the angels, breathed forth his most 
happy soul into the arms of his most beloved Lady.* A lover of 
Mary became so enamored of her beauty and merit, that his life 
was no more than a continual death, amid sighs and tears. He 
wept and lamented so greatly, that he at last moved the most 
kind Virgin to compassion, and one day, when he had prayed and 
wept more than usual, she appeared to console him, seated in all her 
beauty on a throne of seraphim. The devout lover, being unable 
to restrain himself at such tenderness and return of love, was so 
overcome by the vehemence of his ardor, that, lost in a sea of 
love and contentedness, he breathed forth his happy soul.t Be- 
hold with what promptness and delight Mary returns the affection 
of them who love her! Unhappy that we are! we sometimes 
lose ourselves for creatures that value not, care not, for our affec- 
tion, are not pleased with our service ; perhaps contemn and laugh 
at our most passionate attachment for them, and our most heartfelt 
and tender expressions, and who are not even grateful for our most 
precious gifts, which they consider simply their due. And shall we 
not resolve to love her who, possessing little less than infinite merit, 
yet loves us so tenderly, so earnestly desires our heart, is pleased 
with our affection, and responds to our love with the most oblig- 
ing demonstrations of gratitude, the most constant fidelity, and 
effects the most advantageous to our highest interests? Let us no 
longer be so foolish. Let us love Mary, who alone can make us 
contented and happy in this world by her love, and for ever blessed 
in the next by the enjoyment of her and of God.” — pp. 155 — 160. 


We are tempted to make one more extract from this 
charming volume. 

** Mary loves us, and she loves us,as we have shown, with an in- 
superable and invincible love, more than could all the mothers, sis- 
ters, and spouses of the world, if they should all unite with one heart 
to love us. She loves us with a most effectual love, desiring, will- 
ing, and procuring our greatest temporal and spiritual good; and 
what is still more, she loves us although ungrateful, faithless, and 
sinful. How much would she love us, then, if we corresponded to 
her love, loved her in return, were faithful to her, and gave her our 
whole confidence, our whole heart! We have seen that she is 
most grateful, and knows no bounds in her love for those that love 
her, and loving us in this manner and so effectually, will she not 
wish to see us contented and happy? Will she not wish to secure 


* Pelvart, Stellar., lib. 2, part 3, art. 3, Hesar, ete. 
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our eternal beatitude ? Will she not advocate our cause before the 
tribunal of the Divine Mercy ? Will she not incessantly request of 
God our eternal salvation? Who can doubt it? If she has not 
permitted those who could no longer live to pass from this life, 
even requiring a dispensation of the laws of nature to recall those 
who were almost dead, that they might not perish eternally, merely 
because they had preserved some shadow of devotion, and had 
placed some confidence in her protection, will she permit the truly 
devout, her faithful lovers, to perish? O, I should think a doubt 
so impious, so injurious to her, little less than blasphemy! No, 
no, Parthenio. She wishes absolutely our salvation; she wishes 
us to praise and bless her,—to thank and love her eternally in 
heaven, — and therefore she desires and continually prays to her 
Son for our salvation. And if she wishes it, and requests it, will 
her Son deny it? Will that Son, who has granted her a hundred 
and a thousand times the salvation of the most obstinate, the most 
desperate, the most hopeless sinners, — will that Son deny her the 
salvation of her faithful servants, of her tender lovers, — that Son 
who has given her the half of his kingdom, making her Queen and 
Mother of Mercy, precisely because he wishes all to be saved, — 
that Son who, wishing to redeem the human race, deposited its 
whole price in her hands,* — that Son who has committed to her 
the dispensation of his blood,t that she might dispense it to her 
children ?{ Sooner shall the heavens fall, and the earth be burnt 
to ashes. It is impossible that the Mother of God should not obtain 
what she asks of her Son.§ What she seeks, she finds, and her 
prayer is always heard. || And it is certain that if, per impossibile, 
Mary should demand the salvation of a sinner, and on the other side 
all the angels, all the saints, and all the just should demand his con- 
demnation, the sinner would be saved, because Mary alone would 
be heard. Because, says St. John Damascen, there is as it were 
an infinite distance between the Mother of God and his servants; 
because God loves the Virgin alone more than all the elect ; and 
finally, because the prayers of the saints, as says St. Antoninus, 
rest solely on His mercy ; but the prayer of Mary rests on her own 
merits, she having merited de congruo for the predestined all the 
helps of grace,{] and on the right which, as Mother, she has over 
Christ, who as her son, by the law of nature and evangelical 





* Redempturus humanum genus, pretium universum contulit in Mariam. 
—S. Bernard., De Aqueduc. 

¢ Commissa est illi Dominici sanguinis dispensatio. —S. Anselm. 

Et Filtis suis postea dispensare. —S. Bernardin. da Siena. 

{ Impossibile est Detparam non exaudiri. —S. Antonin., part 4, tit. 15, ¢. 
17, § 4. 
I| ‘Quod querit invenit, et frustrari non potest. —S. Bernardus. | 
| Recapito, De Sign. Predestin, c. 12, n. 279. 
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justice, can deny her nothing. Oratio sanctorum innititur tantum 
misericordie ex parte Dei ; oratio autem Marie etiam juri naturalt 
et justitie Evangelii. ‘Therefore, he adds, the prayer of the Virgin 
has almost the force of a command. Oratio Deipar@ habet ratio- 
nem jussionis et imperii.* The question is treated by Suarez,t and 
solved as | have here explained it; and the Doctors all agree in this, 
that neither the power nor the will can be wanting to Mary. Nec 
facultas, nec voluntas illi deesse potest. She has the power and 
the will to save us ; we shall then be saved. 

‘* In confirmation of this necessary conclusion, and for your greater 
consolation, let us see what the Saints and Doctors say on this point ; 
and because there are many who treat this subject, I will, without any 
order of preference, give you them one by one in their very words. 
And first of all, | meet with the celebrated sentence of St. Anselm ; ft 
given by St. Bonaventura,§ which, for its greater credit, was sub- 
jected to the examination of the theologians, and, as Mendoza || at- 
tests, was found true in all scholastic rigor. St. Anselm then says : 
*O most blessed Virgin, as it is impossible for any one to be saved 
abandoned by thee, so it is impossible for him to perish who turns to 
thee, and is regarded by thee.’ Virgo beatissima, sicut impossibile 
est ut a te despectus salvetur ; ita ad te conversus et a te respectus 
impossibile est ut pereat. This is, in truth, O Parthenio, a great 
sentence, and one that should greatly console the lovers of Mary, 
and take from them all fear and apprehension for their eternal sal- 
vation. And St. Anselm confirms this as his opinion in many places. 
‘It is sufficient that thou desirest our salvation, O Mary, and we 
cannot but be saved.’ Tantummodo velis nostram salutem, et 
vere nequaquam salvi esse non poterimus. ‘He shall not hear the 
eternal curse, for whom Mary shall pray even once.’ ternum 
ve non sentiet pro quo vel semel oraverit Maria. After St. An- 
selm comes St. Antoninus, who says the same thing in almost the 
same words. Sicut impossibile est, ut illi a quibus Maria oculos sue 
misericordia avertit salventur,ita necessarium est, quod hi ad quos 
convertit oculos suos pro eis advocans, salventur et conglorificentur. 
‘ As it is impossible that they should be saved from whom Mary 
turns away the eyes of her mercy ; so also it is necessary that they 
upon whom she turns her eyes, advocating their cause, should be 
saved and be glorified.’ {{] And here take notice of the word neces- 
sary, by which he means that those who are devout to Mary must 
necessarily be saved. In the third place comes St. Bonaventura, 
who in a great many places agrees with St. Anselm, saying, Qut 
perstat in obsequio tui, procul fiet a perditione. ‘ He that perseveres 





* S. Antonin., part 4, tit. 11, ¢. 17, § 4. 
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in thy service shall not he lost.’ Pax multa diligentibus te Domi- 
na ; anima eorum non videbit mortem in aternum. ‘ They that love 
thee, O Lady, shall enjoy much peace; their soul shall not see 
death for ever..* ‘To know thee, O Virgin, Mother of God, is the 
way of immortality, and to recount thy virtues is the way of salva- 
tion.” Scire et cognoscere te, Virgo Deipara, est via immortalita- 
tis, et narrare virtules tuas est via salutis.t Auditi, gentes, qui 
cupitis Regnum Dei: Virginem Mariam honorate, et invenietis 
vitam @aternam. ‘Give ear, O ye nations, that desire the kingdom 
of God; honor the Virgin Mary, and you shall find eternal life.’ f 
Qui acquirunt gratiam Marie, cognoscentur a civibus Paradi- 
si; et qui habuerit characterem ejus, adnotabitur in libro vite. 
‘They that gain the favor of Mary shall be acknowledged by 
the citizens of Paradise; and they that bear the mark of her ser- 
vants shall be registered in the book of life. § Qui speravit in 
illa porta cali reserabitur ei. ‘The gate of heaven shall be 
opened to him who has hoped in her.’ St. Bernard called the 
love of Mary, and devotion to her, a certain sign of obtaining eter- 
nal salvation, —certissimum signum salutis eterna consequende. 
And the Blessed Alain says, Habenti devotionem hanc, signum est 
predestinationis permagnum. ‘ This devotion is a sure sign of pre- 
destination to the possessor.’ ” || — pp. 189 - 194. 


These extracts will serve as a specimen of the style and 
spirit of this admirable work, and will satisfy the devout 
reader that the author writes with a genuine love of Mary. 
We have too limited an acquaintance with the excellent 
works on devotion to Mary with which our literature 
abounds, to be able to speak of the merits of this volume 
in comparison with other works of its class; but we have 
found none which has edified us more, or which contains 
more appropriate or more profitable meditations for the 
beautiful devotions of the month of May, or more properly 
the month of Mary. The heathen dedicated this month to 
the worship of an impure goddess, and most fitting is it 
that Christians should devote it to the worship of Mary, 
the mother of chaste love; and better helps to the appro- 
priate devotions of the season, or indeed for any other 
month in the year, than are to be found in the little vol- 
ume before us, can hardly be desired. ‘The work, as far as 
we are informed, has not been hitherto translated into our 
language, and it is therefore with pleasure that we learn 
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that a translation of it from the Italian into English is 
now in preparation. We are sure it will be welcomed as 
a very acceptable addition to the many excellent works 
already in possession of the faithful for the devotions of 
our Most Holy Mother. 

We need not say that works on the love and veneration 
of Mary can hardly be too much multiplied, for that love 
and veneration cannot be carried to excess. No doubt, 
wherever there is strong faith and lively devotion, without 
proper instruction, there may chance to be manifested 
now and then something of superstition, whether the im- 
mediate object of worship be the saints or even God him- 
self; for there is nothing which men cannot abuse. But 
superstition, except as combined with idolatry and unbe- 
lief, or misbelief, is not one of the dangers of our times; 
and as the worship of Mary is the best preservative from 
idolatry, heresy, and unbelief, so is it the best preservative 
from superstition. Her clients will never become spiritual 
rappers, or abetters of modern necromancy. Her devout 
children will not be found among those who call up the 
spirits of the dead, and seek to be placed in communica- 
tion with devils. The devils fly at her approach, and all 
lying spirits are silent in her presence. She is Queen of 
heaven and earth, and even rebellious spirits must tremble 
and bow before her. Demon-worship is undeniably re- 
viving in the modern Protestant world, and especially in 
our own country, and even in this good city of Boston; 
and there is no room to doubt that it is owing to the 
abandonment of the worship of Mary, which carries along 
with it the abandonment of the worship of her Son, the 
Incarnate God. Where Mary is not loved and honored, 
Christ is not worshipped; and where Christ is not wor- 
shipped, the devils have the field all to themselves. The 
first symptom of apostasy from Christ and of a lapse into 
heathenism is the neglect of the worship of his Most Holy 
Mother, and the rejection of that worship as superstition 
or idolatry ; because that involves a rejection of the Incar- 
nation, which comprises in itself all Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is held only when the Incarnation is held, and 
when that is held, Mary is held to be the Mother of God, 
and deserving of all honor as such. We cannot doubt the 
propriety of worshipping Mary till we have doubted her 
relation as Mother of God, and to doubt that is to doubt 
the whole Mystery of the Incarnation. 
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In its bearings on Christian faith and worship, then, we 
cherish the love of Mary, and are anxious to see devotion 
to her increased. But we are also anxious to see it in- 
crease, as the best preservative against the moral dangers 
of our epoch. Mary is the mother of chaste love, and 
chaste love is that which in our age is most rare. The 
predominating sin of our times is that of impurity, at 
once the cause and the effect of the modern sentimental 
philosophy. All the popular literature of the day is un- 
chaste and impure, and it boldly denounces marriage as 
slavery, and demands that loose reins be given to the 
passions. Catholic morality is scouted as impracticable 
and absurd ; law is regarded as fallen into desuetude ; in- 
tellect is derided ; reason is looked upon as superfluous, if 
not tyrannical ; and the heart is extolled as the representa- 
tive of God on earth. Feeling is honored as the voice of 
the Most High, and whatever tends to restrain or control 
it is held to be a direct violation of the will of our Creator. 
Hence passion is deified, and nothing is held to be sacred 
but our transitory feelings. Hence everywhere we find 
an impatience of restraint, a loud and indignant protest 
against all rule or measure in our affections and all those 
usages and customs of past times intended as safeguards 
of manners and morals, and a universal demand for lib- 
erty, which simply means unbounded license to follow our 
impure or perverted instincts, and to indulge our most tur- 
bulent and unchaste passions, without shame or remorse. 

The sentimental philosophy taught by that impure citi- 
zen of Calvin’s city of Geneva, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in 
his Confessions and Nouvelle Héloise, and which is popu- 
larized by such writers as Goethe, George Sand, Eugene 
Sue, ‘Thomas Carlyle, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and, to some extent, Bulwer 
Lytton, consecrating corrupt concupiscence, has effected 
an almost universal dissolution of manners and deprava- 
tion of morals. All bonds are loosened, and the very ex- 
istence of society is threatened by the fearful and unre- 
lenting warfare waged upon the family as constituted by 
Catholic morality. ‘The terrible revolutions which for the 
last sixty or seventy years have shaken society to its foun- 
dations, and which have been repressed and are held in 
check for the moment only by the strong arm of arbitrary 
power, are only the outward manifestations of the still 
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more terrible revolutions which have been going on in the 
interior of man; and the anarchy which reigns in society 
is only the natural expression of the anarchy that reigns in 
the bosom of the individual. In the non-Catholic world, 
and even in nominally Catholic countries, impurity has 
gained a powerful ascendency, and seeks to proclaim itself 
as law, and to denounce whatever is hostile to it as repug- 
nant to the rights both of God and man. Chastity is de- 
nounced as a vice, as a crime against nature, and the 
unrestrained indulgence of the senses is dignified with the 
name of virtue, nay, is denominated religious worship, and 
we may almost fear that fornication and adultery may 
again be imposed as religious rites, as they were in ancient 
Babylon and other cities of the East. 

The last, perhaps the only, remedy for this fearful state 
of things, is to be sought in promoting and extending the 
worship of Mary. Society is lapsing, if it has not already 
lapsed, into the state in which Christianity found it some 
eighteen hundred years ago, and a new conversion of the 
Gentiles has become necessary. Christian society can be 
restored only by the same faith and worship which origi- 
nally created it. Jesus and Mary are now, as then, the 
only hope of the world, and their power and their good- 
will remain undiminished. The love of Mary as Mother 
of God redeemed the pagan world from its horrible corrup- 
tions, introduced and sustained the Christian family, and 
secured the fruits of the sacrament of marriage. It will 
do no less for our modern world, if cultivated; and we 
regard as one of the favorable signs that better times are 
at hand, the increasing devotion to Mary. This increasing 
devotion is marked throughout the whole Catholic world, 
as is manifest from the intense interest that is felt in the 
probable approaching definition of the question of the 
Immaculate Conception. Nowhere is the change in re- 
gard to devotion to Mary as the Mother of God more 
striking, than among the Catholics of Great Britain and 
of our own country. This devotion is peculiarly Catho- 
lic, and any increase of it is an indication of reviving life 
and fervor among Catholics; and if Catholics had only the 
life and fervor they should have, the whole world would 
soon bow in humble reverence at the foot of the cross. It 
is owing to our deadness, our lack of zeal, our lack of 
true fervor in our devotions, that so many nations and 
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such multitudes of souls are still held in the chains of 
darkness, under the dominion of Satan. 

There are two ways in which the love and service of 
Mary will contribute to redeem society and restore Chris- 
tian purity, —the one the natural influence of such love 
and service on the heart of her worshippers, and the other 
the graces which in requital she obtains from her Son and 
bestows upon her clients. Mary is the mother of chaste 
love. The nature of love is always to unite the heart to 
the object loved, to become one with it, and as far as pos- 
sible to become it. Love always makes us like the be- 
loved, and we always become like the object we really and 
sincerely worship. If we may say, Like worshippers, like 
gods, we may with equal truth say, Like gods, like wor- 
shippers. ‘The love of Mary tends naturally, from the na- 
ture of all love, to unite us to her by a virtue kindred to 
her own. We cannot love her, dwell constantly on her 
merits, on her excellences, her glories, without being con- 
stantly led to imitate her virtues, to love and strive after 
her perfect purity, her deep humility, her profound sub- 
mission, and her unreserved obedience. Her love checks 
all lawlessness of the affections, all turbulence of the pas- 
sions, all perturbation of the senses, fills the heart with 
sweet peace and a serene joy, restores to the soul its self- 
command, and maintains perfect order and tranquillity 
within. Something of this effect is produced whenever 
we love any truly virtuous person. Our novelists have 
marked it, and on the strength of it seek to reform the 
wild and graceless youth by inspiring in his heart a sin- 
cere love for a pure and virtuous woman; and the most 
dissolute are restrained, their turbulence is calmed, their 
impure desires are repressed, in the presence of true virtue. 
If this is so when the beloved is but an ordinary mortal, 
how much more when the beloved, the one with whom 
we commune, and whose virtues we reverence and long to 
possess, is Mary, the Mother of God, the simplest and 
lowliest of handmaidens, but surpassing in true beauty, 
loveliness, and worth all the other creatures of God! 

When the type of female dignity and excellence ad- 
mired is that of an Aspasia, a ia, a Phryne, a Ninon 
de |’Enclos, society is not only alfeady corrupt, but is con- 
tinually becoming more corrupt. So when the type of 
female worth and excellence, the ideal of woman, is Mary, 
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society is not only in some degree virtuous, but must be 
continually rising to sublimer excellence, to more heroic 
sanctity. “The advantage of having Mary always before 
the minds and hearts of our daughters, as their model in 
humility, purity, sweetness, and obedience, in simplicity, 
modesty, and love, is not easily estimated. ‘Trained up in 
the love and imitation of her virtues, they are trained to be 
wives and mothers, or holy virgins, spouses of Jesus Christ, 
sisters of the afflicted, and mothers of the poor. ‘The senti- 
mentalists of the day tell us that it is woman’s mission to 
redeem society from its present corruption, and we believe 
it, though not in their sense, or for their reasons. Woman 
has generally retaine -d more of Catholic faith and morality 
than has in these evil times been retained by the other sex, 
and is more open to good impressions, or rather, offers 
fewer obstacles to the operations of grace. During the 
worst times in France, when religion was abolished, ‘when 
the churches were desecrated, the clergy massacred, and 
the profane rites of the impure Venus were revived, the 
great majority of the women of France retained their faith, 
and cherished the worship of the Virgin. We have no 
sympathy with those who make woman an idol, and clamor 
for what they call “ woman’s rights,” but we honor woman, 
and depend on her, under God, to preserve and diffuse 
Catholic morality in the family, and if in the family, then 
in the state. There is always hope for society as long as 
woman remains believing and chaste, and nothing will 
contribute so much to her remaining so, as having the 
Blessed Virgin presented to her from the first dawn of her 
affections as her Mother, her Queen, her sweet Lady, her 
type of womanhood, a model which it must be the unre- 
mitting labor of her life to copy. 

Undoubtedly the love and service of Mary are restricted 
to Catholics, and to those Catholics not undeserving of the 
name ; but this is no objection to our general conclusion. 
We are too apt to forget that the Church is in the world, 
and that it is through her that society is redeemed, — too 
apt to forget that the quiet and unobtrusive virtues of 
Catholics, living i in the midst of a hostile world, are always 
powerful in their operations on that world; and that the 
world is converted, not by the direct efforts which we make 
to convert it, but by the efforts we make to live ourselves 
as good ( ‘atholies Ss, and to save our own souls. The little 
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handful of sincere and devout Catholics, the little family 
of sincere and earnest clients of Mary, seeking to imitate 
her virtues in their own little community, are as leaven 
hidden in three measures of meal. Virtue goes forth from 
them, diffuses itself on all sides, till the whole is leavened. 
No matter how small the number, the fact that even some 
keep alive in the community the love and veneration of 
Mary, the true ideal of womanhood, the true patroness of 
the Christian family, the mother of chaste love, adorned 
with all the virtues, and to whom the Holy Ghost says, 
“ Thou art all beautiful, my dove,” must have a redeeming 
effect on the whole community, and sooner or later must 
banish impurity, and revive the love of holy purity and 
reverence for Catholic morality. 

For, in the second place, the worship of Mary is profit- 
able, not only by the subjective effect it has upon her lov- 
ers, but also by the blessings she obtains for them, and, at 
their solicitation, for others. In these later times we have 
almost lost sight of religion in its objective character. The 
world has ceased to believe in the Real Presence ; it denies 
the whole sacramental character of Christianity, and laughs 
at us when we speak of any sacrament as having any vir- 
tue not derived from the faith and virtue of the recipient. 
The whole non-Catholic world makes religion a purely 
subjective affair, and deduces all its truth from the mind, 
and all its eflicacy from the heart, that accepts and cher- 
ishes it, so that even in religions which is a binding of man 
anew to God, man is every thing, and God is nothing. At 
bottom that world is atheistical, at best epicurean. It 
either denies God altogether, or excludes him from all care 
of the world he has created. It has no understanding of 
his providence, no belief in his abiding presence with his 
creatures, or his free and tender providence in their be- 
half. Faith it assumes is profitable only in its subjective 
operations, prayer only in its natural effect on the mind 
and heart of him who prays, and love only in its natural 
effect on the affections of the lover. ‘This cold and atheis- 
tical philosophy is the enlightenment, the progress, of our 
age. But we who are Christians know that it is false ; 
we know that God is very near unto every one of us, is 
ever free to help us, and that there is nothing that he will 
not do for them that love him truly, sincerely, and confide 
in him, and in him only. 
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Mary is the channel through which her Divine Son dis- 
penses all his graces and blessings to us, and he loves and 
delights to load with his favors all who love and honor her. 
Thus to love and serve her is the way to secure his favor, 
and to obtain those graces which we need to resist the 
workings of concupiscence, and to maintain the purity of 
our souls, and of our bodies, which are the temple of God. 
She says, “I love them that love me,” and we cannot 
doubt that she will favor with her always successful inter- 
cession those whom she loves. She will obtain grace for 
us to keep ourselves chaste, and will in requital of our love 
to her obtain graces even for those without, that they may 
be brought in and healed of their wounds and putrefying 
sores. So that under either point of view the love and wor- 
ship of Mary, the Mother of God, a mother yet a vig, 
always a virgin, virgin most pure, most holy, most 
most amiable, most loving, most merciful, most faithful 
most powerful, cannot fail to enable us to overcome the 
terrible impurity of our age, and to attain to the virtues 
now most needed for our own individual salvation, and for 
the safety of society. 

In this view of the gase, we must feel that nothing is 
more important than the cultivation of the love and wor- 
ship of Mary. She is our life, our sweetness, our hope, 
and we must suffer no sneers of those without, no profane 
babblings about “ Mariolatry,” to move us, or in the least 
deter us from giving our hearts to Mary. We must fly to 
her protection as the child flies to its mother, and seek our 
safety and our consolation in her love, in her maternal em- 
brace. We are safe only as we repose our heads upon 
her bosom, and draw nourishment from her breasts. ‘The 
world lieth in wickedness, festering in moral corruption, 
and it is a shame to name the vices and iniquity which 
everywhere abound. Hardly has childhood blossomed into 
youth, before it withers into old age. We have no youth, 
we have only infancy and worn-out manhood. What is 
to become of us? Our help is in thee, sweet Mother, and 
we fly to thy protection, and, O, protect us, thy children, 
and save us from the evil communications of this world, 
lost to virtue, and enslaved to the enemy of our souls! 
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Art. V.— Compendium Theologie Moralis, Auctore Jo- 
ANNE Petro Gury, 8. J., in Collegio Romano, et in 
Seminario Valsensi prope Anicium, Professore. Lug- 
duni et Parisiis. 1850. 2tom. 18mo. 


In our Review for January last, we continued our re- 
marks on the excellent book of Father Gury, and we hope 
to be able to bring them to a close in our present number. 
In our January article we cited a few passages bearing upon 
topics which are now of peculiar interest to Catholics in this 
country. ‘I'he prospects of Catholicity here, owing to the 
mercy of God and to the portentous emigration from Cath- 
olic countries, during the last twenty years, are undeniably 
good. Yet the visible and invisible enemies of the Church 
seem to hope from that very emigration disastrous results 
for the Papal Chair. Convenerunt principes in unum adver- 
sus Dominum, et adversus Christum ejus. They meet at 
World’s Conventions, and at Madiai gatherings, and they 
endeavor, with a zeal worthy a better cause, to convince 
Protestants, who are, or profess to be, alarmed at what 
they call the growth of Popery in America, that the sec- 
ond, or, at farthest, the third, generation of Catholics in 
this country will be any thing but Papists. It cannot be 
denied, that, humanly speaking, their anticipations are war- 
ranted by facts. No human institution, were it the most 
cunning production of the concentrated thought and labor 
of the most cunning men, could possibly withstand the 
opposition which the Church in this country has met, meets, 
and is to meet. The same thing is true of the Church, at 
a hundred epochs of her history which we could name. 
Within the memory of men now living, two illustrations 
of this matter have been permitted by the providence of 
God. ‘The crusade of Young Europe against the Church, 
in the time of Napoleon the First, and the hardly less gen- 
eral attack of 1846-49, are the cases to which we refer. 
It certainly must cause no little wonder among the princes 
who met together to conspire against the Lord and against 
his Christ, that their well-digested plans should have failed 
in so signal and ignoble a manner. We can easily con- 
ceive the deep and “deadly disappointment which filled the 
hearts of Kossuth, Mazzini, Baird, and company, when the 
exquisite schemes of the last rev olution were frustrated by 
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unforeseen and humanly inexplicable causes. They must 
have felt as did the baffled Randal Leslie, who, “ amidst 
the bewilderment of his thoughts, — at a loss to conjecture 
how this strange mischance had befallen him, sought to 
ascertain what fault of judgment he himself had committed, 
— what thread in his web had he left ragged and incom- 
plete. He could discover none. His ability seemed to 
him unimpeachable, — ¢otus, teres, atque rotundus. And 
then there came across his breast a sharp pang 
For so vital a necessity to all living men is Trurn, that 
the vilest traitor feels amazed and wronged,— feels the 
pillars of the world shaken, when treason recoils upon him- 
self.” 

So, we repeat, feel the baffled conspirators against the 
peace of Christendom. Under a human aspect, the pres- 
ent state of Europe is passing strange. In May, 1848, what 
uninspired man could have foretold it? Consider that in 
that month all France, Germany, and Italy were at the 
mercy of the enemies of the Church of God, and, as they 
thought, were in their hands as clay in the hands of the 
potter. Look at the state of the world now, when only 
four years have passed away, and see how the Lord hath 
laughed them to scorn. ‘To say nothing at present of the 
majestic attitude of the Church in America, look at France, 
Austria, and Italy, with their respective governments re- 
established, and far more than reéstablished. Think what 
a change was that wrought, sorely against their will, by the 
revolution in Austria, which enabled the young and pious 
Francis Joseph to decree and to bring about the downfall 
of Josephism. What a change in France, when a Napo- 
leon the Third, who may, and we hope will, turn out to be 
the eldest son of the Church, was elevated upon the ruins 
that French atheists had made, and has to construct 
from those ruins another France. What a change in 
Italy! A writer in a contemporary revolutionary publica- 
tion, who professes to be in the secrets of 1848, says that 
the fate of the’ other Continental revolutions depended 
upon the event of the Roman conspiracy. It is quite prob- 
able. The Church was the real power to be overcome, and 
the instalment of Mazzini in the place of Pius the Ninth 
might well appear to the revolutionary crowd as a centre 
of unity to the European Reign of Terror. It must be 
confessed that all the art and all the force at the command 
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of revolutionary Europe were employed to keep Mazzini at 
the Capitol. Yet there is the unarmed Pontiff, returned to 
his chair. The man who under God restored the Pope to 
Rome was, five years ago, a private citizen, without posi- 
tion, influence, or means, and as little likely to do such 
great things as any John Smith of them all. Napoleon 
the Third must not seldom, when he is alone, wonder at 
the things which have been done by his instrumentality. 
Pray God he may always remember whose instrument he 
is! The moment in which he shall say, even to himself, 
“J did it!” will be the beginning of his fall.* 

The defeat of the revolution would not be so apparent, 
if the Pope had remained inactive, or at least quiet, since 
his return to Rome. The newspapers said that, as he had 
been restored by foreign bayonets, he would at least aban- 
don the lofty prerogatives of St. Peter’s Chair, and de- 
mean himself as a quiet creature of the bayonets which 
brought him back to the Vatican. Unquestionably, any, 
even the slightest, evidence of subserviency, on the part of 
Pius the Ninth, to the governments of Austria, Spain, Na- 
ples, and especially of France, would be most soothing to 
Red Republican nerves, inasmuch as it would enable them 
to get a little insight into the nature of the force that so un- 
expectedly crushed them. But no such evidence has been 
given. The majesty of St. Peter’s Chair is asserted as vigor- 
ously in France, Austria, Naples, and Spain in 1853, as it 
was a hundred —two hundred — years ago; nay, more 
vigorously. And what is also to the purpose, the claims of 
that Chair are acknowledged in those countries now as they 
were then. No statesman thinks of asking concessions of 
Rome because of the revolution of 1848. And why not? 
Did it ever happen before, that a person restored to power by 
foreign intervention was not required to concede something 
to the intervening powers? Never, except at Rome, where 
it has happened right often. Will it ever happen again ? 
Only at Rome. Andwhy? Why should Rome, a weak 
power in a temporal point of view, enjoy such a privilege ? 
Why should she enjoy it in an age like this, when material 








* In speaking of the agency of Louis Napoleon in restoring the Pope, 
we must not, however, forget that he was sustained by the majority of 
the representatives of France, and that he only shares with Catholic France 
the honor of the noble deed. 
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power is the only force publicly recognized? How is it 
that this weak power, which, as men say, is upheld only 
by foreign bayonets, is enabled to speak to Sardinia and 
to New Granada in a tone no less authoritative than that 
employed by Gregory the Seventh, in speaking to the 
Catholic governments of his day? How is it that in Eng- 
land, the hereditary enemy of Rome, the words of Pius the 
Ninth are inflexible law, — law which the imperial majesty 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons can gainsay, but cannot 
withstand? Seven hundred years ago, — and we earnestly 
recommend this consideration to those Catholics who sup- 
pose that the interference of Popes in what are called 
temporal affairs, in ancient times, was based, not upon di- 
vine law, but upon the temporary concessions of kings, — 
seven hundred years ago, — seventeen hundred years ago, 
the Papal Chair, in its intercourse with human govern- 
ments, used language not a syllable less authoritative than 
the language held by Pius the Ninth in speaking to hu- 
man governments in this year of grace, 1853. If the words 
of the unarmed Pontiff were powerless, — if they were like 
the words of a Patriarch of Constantinople, once the proud 
rival of Rome, now so low that even savages will not do her 
honor, — an argument might be raised. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the heretical Patriarch of Constantinople usurps 
a tone not less dogmatic and decided than that of the Holy 
See. Yet who cares for it? Who does not care for the 
words of Pius the Ninth? It is not a little singular, hu- 
manly speaking, that Divine Providence should have se- 
lected as an especial field whereon to manifest the power 
of its earthly representative, the unarmed, meek priest of 
the Vatican, a country like England, which established a 
counterfeit Church against Rome, — which refused to ree- 
ognize the existence of such a person as the Pope, and of 
such a place as Rome, and which has, these three centuries 
nearly, regarded herself as the earthly head of the Protes- 
tant league. She selects the hour when Rome is apparently 
weak to establish Protestant colleges for Catholic boys, 
and Rome quietly crushes the colleges. Rome divides her 
territory into dioceses, and sends a cardinal to London, 
notwithstanding the laws which provide that England 
shall not thus be divided, and that no cardinal shall tread 
English ground. Her ministers endeavor to find for her a 
logical ground whereon to stand, and, to their surprise, and 
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her discomfort, they find that the ground so earnestly 
sought is Roman ground. Through the mercy of God, 
many of them have returned to the Church, leaving her to 
the fate which God has decreed for those who have eyes, 
and see not, — who have ears, and hear not. Induratum est 
cor Pharaonis. 'The English Pharaoh is not a tittle less 
obstinate than the Egyptian was of old. England calls 
these and similar Roman movements Papal aggressions. 
It is a significant name. Had Russia, or France, or any 
first-rate power, — nay, had all combined attempted to do 
in England a tithe of what the unarmed Pontiff, in what 
looked like his hour of weakness, has done in that nation, 
what wars would have ensued! It was an aggression, — 
though not in the sense pretended, — and England, which 
knew no such place as Rome, and no such person as the 
Pope, has been compelled to submit. A few Guy Fawkes 
processions, a few church burnings, a Madiai meeting, a 
preconization of apostates like Gavazzi and Achilli, make 
up the sum of her weak protest against the everlasting 
Power that long since fulminated against her a sentence 
which no created power ever yet withstood, and which 
stands calmly by to await the inevitable result. When 
will earthly rulers comprehend that the Church, the Cath- 
olic Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the Pore, when 
we come to the last analysis, can also say, Per ME reges 
regnant, et legum conditores justa decernunt ? 

While writing these sentences, we read, from the last 
steamer’s despatch, that Kossuth and Mazzini are in the 
field, or rather, overlooking it from a safe distance. Italy, 
it is said, is once more in arms. ‘The story, as it is told 
in the papers, sounds very like a fabrication. Yet it is 
quite possible that the revolution has broken out again; 
for it is no secret that Mazzini and his company have their 
allies, bound by the ties of secret association, in every 
European city. We have been prepared these two years 
to hear without surprise that the enemies of the Church 
had again inaugurated the reign of terror. If it be true 
that they are now in the field, we must think that they 
have chosen an unfavorable time; for the governments 
are now on their guard, are vigorous and active, and 
will not show the w weakness and “jrresolution of 1848. If 
they knew how to select their time, it is possible that they 
might triumph again for a season. A new revolutionary 
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movement, a miracle apart, is sooner or later inevitable ; 
but, miracle or no miracle, it must finally be crushed, 
The present generation must pass off, and a new genera- 
tion, reared according to Christian rule, must step upon 
the stage, before the revolution will be buried in the grave 
which befits it, — but buried there, whence it sprung, it 
assuredly will be. 

Not only faith, but history, and a cool glance at the 
character of the men and the means upon which European 
democracy relies, assure us that the revolution, although 
it may cause much misery to the people, will fail, — 
meanly fail. A repetition of the scenes of 1848-49 may 
be in store for the world. ‘They may endure longer than 
they did then; but their final and utter disappearance is 
as certain as it is that the sun will rise to-morrow. Hence 
we Catholics can afford to wait with a calm assurance 
of the result, taking care, however, to pray while we wait. 
The Pope may again fly from Rome, but penitent Rome 
will see him return in triumph to his chair. So we are 
not disturbed by the reports of a new revolution, for we 
well know that, if it have broken out, God permits it 
for the greater punishment of sinners, and for the greater 
exaltation of his Church. We know, too, that the Pope 
driven from Rome is more powerful than the Pope quietly 
seated in the Vatican. If the revolutionists were wise, 
they would let Rome, which means the Pope, aloue. 
While playing out their game in other countries, they 
would strain every nerve te sustain the Pope at Rome in 
the very fullest exercise of the powers signified by his 
triple crown. ‘Their reign might, in that event, last a little 
longer. 

We repeat, then, that it is not a little singular, human- 
ly speaking, that the Pope at no time, not even in the 
days of Hildebrand, exercised his powers more vigorously 
than he has since 1848. Even America has rec cently borne 
witness to this truth. ‘Tuscany is certainly less than 
Rome, and the Grand Duke is a less important personage 
than the Pope. It is foolishly supposed in this country, 
that the two criminals called Madiai, who have been justly 
punished by the ‘Tuscan authorities for revolutionary plots, 
were punished by Papal authority. So President Fillmore, 
through Mr. Secretary Everett, has, to use the caustic lan- 
guage of Archbishop Hughes, “ become a petitioner side 
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by side with Lord Roden, and taken his place of hope and 
expectation in the antechamber of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany.” ‘The petition should not have been sent, for it 
was based upon false information, and it is likely to be 
received in a manner not at all flattering to our national 
pride. ‘The Grand Duke can too easily retort. And as 
the common impression seems to be that the Grand Duke, 
like other sovereigns, reigns through the Pope,— per mE 
reges regnant, —the petition should have been intrusted 
to Mr. Cass junior, and presented at the Vatican. 

Father Gury, with his usual brevity, states the principles 
upon which these remarks are founded. He says (p. 58, 
Vol. 1.), that all human laws, inasmuch as they are second- 
ary rules, and subordinate to the First Rule, or law, — 
primam regulam,— are subject to the divine, or eternal 
laws, and that they bind in conscience only because of the 
law of God which commands us to obey them. He ob- 
serves (p. 70), that a law of the Church binds, although 
it may not have been accepted in a particular state, — say 
England, — in consequence of a prohibition on the part of 
government. For the Church receives her power from 
Christ, and not from the civil] authorities, of which she is 
therefore absolutely independent. ‘The Pope (p. 61), either 
of his own authority or with a Council, can make laws for 
the whole Church, because to the Pope alone, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, power over the whole Church was given 
by Christ. God only (p. 60) is supreme and universal 
Legislator, from whom, necessarily, all other legislators, 
whoever they may be, receive all their power, either me- 
diately or immediate ly. 

A little reflection upon these pregnant sentences will 
enable the reader to understand why the Pope, in 1853, is 
as powerful a personage as he was in 1253, and why 
Catholics, revolution or no revolution, Mazzini or no Maz- 
zini, hear of*these wars and rumors of wars with compara- 
tive equanimity, as knowing that God will assuredly direct 
whatever may happen to the greater exaltation of his 
Church, and to the greater confusion of his enemies. 

We have dwelt upon this subject, because it has a direct 
bearing upon the thesis which was treated in the conclud- 
ing portions of our last article on Father Gury. If, as 
faith, history, and baptized common-sense assure us, the 
anti-Catholic war now raging in Europe will end in the 
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defeat of our enemies, a fortiori the same war, which, 
under other forms it may be, is raging in America, will 
end ina similar defeat on this side of the ocean. Self- 
interest, the singular facilities afforded in this country for 
the acquisition of riches, mixed marriages, atheistical edu- 
cation, the structure of Ame rican soc iety, which presents 
innumerable points of contact between Catholics and Gen- 
tiles in every department of political, civil, and social life, 
and, finally, our “democratic institutions,” are means re- 
lied upon by our enemies for the subversion of the Church 
in this New World. In our number for January we offered 
a few considerations upon all these means of perversion, 
excepting the last, to which we shall refer before we close. 
So confident are some Protestants that these means are 
likely to bring about a general apostasy from the Church, 
that their le¢ aders, in reply to anxious questions asked at 
London conferences, assure their British fellow-laborers in 
the bonds of Protestantism that there is no longer reason 
to apprehend any danger from the great Catholic Emigra- 
tion. The second generation of Catholics, say they, or, 
at farthest, the third generation, will either become Prot- 
estant, or be so deeply imbued with the liberal spirit of 
Ammeubootn Protestant institutions, that the remnant of their 
Catholicity will do us no harm. 

Protestants are not remarkable for clear views or for 
clear expressions when they treat questions of this sort. 
They have a confused idea that the engines set in motion 
by them may uproot Catholicity from the soil. We re- 
ferred to this notion, which is certainly cherished by fanat- 
ical Protestants of the more ignorant class, when we said 
that anti-Catholie schemes which fail in Europe will, a for- 
tiori, fail in America. One reason is that the Church, in 
this country, is free. Few, if any, secular trammels are 
imposed upon her by the law. It is true that in political, 
civil, and social life Catholics suffer many temporal disad- 
vantages on account of their faith; but persecution of this 
sort never checked the progress of Catholicity. On the 
contrary, it is a fact familiar to the most common expe- 
rience, that the Church thrives upon persecution. “ Blessed 
are ye,” says our Lord, “ when they shall revile you, and 
pe rsecute you, and speak all that i is evil against you, un- 
truly, — mentientes, — for MY SAKE.” Indeed. if the ene- 
mies of the Church could repeat, in America, the scenes 
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of blood which they have so often caused, and which, 
notwithstanding the experience of eighteen centuries tells 
them that their machinations injure only themselves, they 
are threatening to repeat in Europe, it is plain enough 
that Catholicity here would be, as usual, the only gainer 
in the long run. Meanwhile the Church is free, in the 
sense that the American government does not pretend to 
the slightest prerogative of interfering with her in any of 
her operations in this country. She is therefore relieved 
from the necessity of encountering a thousand obstacles 
which she meets in Catholic countries, where even the best 
sovereigns, the Saints Henry and Louis, could not always 
resist the temptation of interfering with her affairs, which 
they could neither understand nor manage, and where the 
crowd of kings were bent upon making her a tool, —a noble 
tool, but still a tool of state. ‘The absolute freedom of the 
Church in America, in this respect, is an obstaclé in the 
way of Protestants, in their war against her, which they 
cannot remove, and, to do them justice, which they cannot 
understand. ‘They take strange ground when they sa 
that perfect freedom will endanger the existence of the 
Church in America. Where are the evidences of that 
danger? In the decline of Protestantism, the growth of 
Catholicity,— in the increasing subserviency, so broadly 
contrasted with Catholic freedom, of Protestantism to the 
mob, — in the multiplication of dioceses, missions, cathe- 
drals, churches, religious houses, educational establish- 
ments, — in the fact that the Catholic voice has become so 
strong that Catholic principles have twice, if not thrice, of 
late been invoked in the settlement of American questions 
of the utmost importance? Surely these and similar de- 
velopments do not portend evil to American Catholic life. 
There is, however, another aspect to the question. It is 
undeniable that the peculiar “ institutions” relied on by 
Protestants, although in assaulting the Church they will 
fare as the gates of hell have always fared in their at- 
tempts against the Rock founded by Christ, have yet 
picked off many unwary stragglers, and made of them as 
respectable Protestants as the nature of the case admits. 
The number of individuals who have been lost to the 
Church, and therefore to themselves and to heaven, in con- 
sequence of the want of churches, sacraments, and priests, 
and in consequence of our “democratic institutions,” has 
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been much exaggerated of late in certain quarters ; but it 
is, nevertheless, very great. The loss of even one soul 
_from these causes is a serious matter. But losses in con- 
sequence of the lack of spiritual assistance are, in the 
natural course of things, becoming more and more rare. 
Apostasies occasioned by “democratic institutions” are 
not numerous; more are caused by mixed marriages and 
godless schools ; yet democracy, understood by many to 
mean atheism in politics, it is to be feared, causes, if not 
formal apostasy to any very great extent, at least much 
deadly sin. The exciting questions in regard to govern- 
ment and society agitated in the Old World during the 
last few years, and which cost so many thousands of lives 
in the streets of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, were 
freely discussed among ourselves, and although the dis- 
cussion here did not end in an “ apostrophe to the sword,” 
as in Ireland, or in a terrible use of the sword, as on the 
Continent, it disclosed one very important fact; namely, 
that large numbers, who should have known better, were 
disposed to regard the revolutionary demon as an angel of 
light, and to lend him at least the support of their sympa- 
thy. It made it evident that the doctrine which teaches 
that democracy is the final cause of creation, and that all 
other forms of civil polity are illegitimate, usurpations of 
popular rights which of themselves justify rebellion with- 
out other cause, and which asserts the inherent and unde- 
rived sovereignty of the people, placing the irresponsible 
will of the multitude above all law, was a doctrine very 
generally held, almost as generally as its English and 
French atheistical authors “could desire. Religion was 
declared to have nothing to do with politics, and we were 
compelled to witness the strange and afflicting spectacle 
of men calling themselves Catholics, professing to believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, who nevertheless declared 
themselves wholly independent of her authority in all mat- 
ters temporal, educational, or political. ‘The evil was in- 
creased with us, since the great majority of Catholics here 
are Irish, or of Irish descent, by the ill-advised movements 
in Ireland during those eventful years. Some enthusiastic 
young men, impatient of “ peaceful agitation” for legisla- 
tive redress of grievances, undertook to improvise an Irish 
revolution, with what success it is needless to say. In 
their movement, the result of which the world has seen, 
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they endeavored to make it appear to Irishmen here and 
at home that the Irish cause, the justice of which no one 
questions, differed in no essential particular from that of the 
Continental democrats, radicals, or Red Republicans, and 
that the Irish clergy, in opposing their attempted revolu- 
tion, transcended their sacerdotal province, and interfered 
with what was none of their business. Here were two 
grave errors which these young men committed, which, 
with other kindred errors and influences not necessary to 
specify, but which may all be summed up and referred to 
the spirit of rebellion congenial to fallen man, and which, 
strangely enough, renders him more impatient of a legiti- 
mate than of an illegitimate authority, led large numbers 
to forget the first principles of the Catechism, and to lend 
their active sympathy to the sworn enemies of that very 
Holy Catholic Church in which they professed to believe. 
Of course, under these errors and influences, sin, mortal 
sin, was often committed, and hence the tribunal of recon- 
ciliation and the altar were necessarily called upon to 
meet them. ‘There arose a cry against “ political priests.” 
The cry, whatever else we may say of it, disclosed at least 
the extent of the ruin which modern democracy, as under- 
stood by the revolutionists and their sympatnizers, had 
brought to souls, and the ruin it must still bring, if not 
resisted by the pastors of the Church. It was insisted on 
that democratic principles should be applied to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and to the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. 

A popular vote, or the voice of a baptized radical, or an 
article in a paper controlled by a fallen Catholic, was re- 
garded by some as a decision to which the priest, sent to 
preach and to teach, — the bishop, set by the Holy Ghost 
to rule over the flock, —the Pope, the very Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, — should submit. ‘The radical, who seldom heard 
Mass, and never went to confession, volunteered not only 
to instruct, but to threaten the priest, and to tell him what 
doctrines he should not preach from the altar, and what de- 
cisions he should not give in the confessional. ‘The fallen 
Catholic, it must be admitted, was logical in his doctrine. 
His democratic principles urged him to be consistent, — 
to apply them universally. They were Protestant, — athe- 
istical ; and if they were true in the street, in the shop, in 
the house, i in the town-hall, how could they be false within 
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the walls of the “ Catholic meeting-house”? They were 
adopted by him in the exercise of his sacred right of think- 
ing for himself, — why should he give them up at the dic- 
tation of priest, bishop, or Pope? 

Happily for souls, the merey of God has so ordered it, 
that men who adopt false principles do not always carry 
them out to their full extent, and draw from them their 
last logical consequence. Thorough consistency would 
have made formal apostates of all these men. They would 
find only in the Protestant ‘meeting-house a place, a desk, 
and a minister adapted to their views. Since 1848, more- 
over, people have had time for reflection. The current of 
thought has turned against the revolution. The follies and 
the crimes of the revolutionary leaders, their work resulting 
in destruction, without a rebuilding of the ruin which they 
everywhere left behind them, have become sufliciently ap- 
parent. On three occasions public feeling has been tested 
with satisfactory results. Kossuth has been decidedly re- 
jected ; Louis Napoleon has thus far been accepted ; and 
Free-Soil radicalism has been condemned in the late Presi- 
dential election. The number of Catholics who cling to 
doctrines which the Church has anathematized is becoming 
smaller and smaller, and their influence has nearly gone. 
There have been two Jubilees within the last four years. 

Nevertheless, such is the calamitous condition of the 
times, that there are still individuals who profess to be 
Catholics, while they openly avow atheistical doctrines. 
‘There are some who never approach the tribunal of mercy, 
because they know the sin will not be forgiven unless res- 
titution be made. It is a common obstacle to confession. 
The restitution in this case, whether it consist in a repara- 
tion of scandal given, or in an abandonment of hitherto 
cherished errors, seems to many to be too hard a condition 
of reconciliation. Here is a point to which the attention of 
pastors in their respective portions of God’s field is no doubt 
specially directed; many of the people are in danger of for- 
getting, if they have not alre: idy forgotten, their Cate- 
chism, in so far as it treats of the fourth commandment. 
Obedience is coming to be regarded, if not as a vice, at 
least as a shameful weakness ; and we are forced to inquire 
whether obedience be really a Christian virtue, or only an 
evangelical counsel; whether disobedience to lawful au- 
thority be not a sin which easily becomes mortal, and there- 
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fore incurring eternal damnation ; and whether disobedience 
to legitimate authority be not an ordinary sin? If it be, 
then the Protestants who augur good to themselves from 
the Catholic emigration are not wholly out in their calcula- 
tions. Protestantism, and through it its father, the Devil, 
gains souls. Provided he gains these, think you he cares 
whether they come to him by formal apostasy, or by the 
breach of acommandment, be it the fourth or the sixth? 
He gets them at any rate. Protestants are satisfied even if 
a Catholic stops short of formal apostasy. ‘They prefer the 
radical Catholic, other things being equal, to the apostate, 
because when a Catholic goes over to heresy his motives are 
commonly so clearly criminal that even Protestants are 
rather ashamed of him, and scarcely know what to do with 
him. But a body of men lodged in the house of the death- 
less enemy of Protestantism, — men who, like them, revile 
the master of the house, but who refuse to go or to bé turned 
out of it, may do them a little service. The Sacrament of 
Penance and the unity of the Church are the points of Cath- 
olicity peculiarly objectionable to Protestantism ; for the first 
affords a remedy to a disease which it does not wish to see 
healed in men, and the last, importing, as it does, the com- 
munion of saints, and the union of the humblest Catholic 
with the Pope through his bishop and pastor, makes the 
Catholic Church a kingdom,—a society with an established 
and irresistible government,— makes it one body with a front 
that no enemy has broken or can break. Humility and obe- 
dience, virtues necessary to salvation doubtless, are capital 
sins according to Protestantism, — they are the sum of sin. 
Hence, if a Catholic will renounce them, — if he will neglect 
the confessional, and stoutly declare his independence in all 
matters which he thinks not directly belonging to faith or 
morals, and of all ecclesiastical authority, he will be to Prot- 
estantism as welcome an ally as it can have, because, so 
far as in him lies, he has stripped Catholicity of its divine 
prerogatives and made it a mere sect. Indeed, our liberal 
young Catholics are inclined even to plume themselves upon 
their readiness to avow in public meetings their persuasions 
that the Church is only a “certain religious sect,’ merely 
one among the innumerable sects of Christendom. With 
this concession, Protestantism has ample reason to be sat- 
isfied, for it reduces the Church to its own level. Alas 
that Catholics should be found who can play the viper, 
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and try to sting their Mother, the Chure h, as she presses 
them to her life-giving bosom! Dicetur ei, Quid sunt pla- 
ge istein medio manuum tuarum? Et dicet, His plagatus 
sum in domo eorum qui diligebant me ! 

Disobedience was never other than an ordinary sin, and 
it is assuredly as common now as it ever was. ‘Take aside 
a Catholic who has been bitten by the serpent of liberal- 
ism, and who is unwilling to turn his eyes to the sign of 
redemption that can heal him. Ask him to repeat the 
fourth commandment. Perhaps he has forgotten it; for 
the word commandment stinks in the nostrils of liberalism, 
and it is unwilling to receive a commandment even from 
God, unless it have the privilege of interpreting it in its 
own way, — that is, unless it can set itself above God, — 
a thing which Satan tried to do, and did not succeed. Per- 
haps, however, he remembers it. “ Honor thy father and 
mother.” The commandment is easily fulfilled. The 
common interpretation of the precept is, that one should 
abstain from getting a bad name in the newspapers by 
positive ill-treatment or infamous neglect of one’s father or 
mother, and that the child should be obedient when dis- 
obedience is impossible, or when the penalties of disobe- 
dience are sharp and certain. Not the least Satanic char- 
acteristic of our age is the declaration of independence from 
parental control which children are expected by the world 
to make before they are old enough to walk alone. Slang 
expressions are substituted for the s sacred names of father 
and mother, and the vile terms adopted very fairly express 
the intensity of the honor in which they hold their parents. 
Suppose, however, that the son endeavors to honor his 
father and mother. He is prone to think that he has kept 
the commandments. Did he study the Catechism when he 
was aboy? Yes. Let him repeat the explanation of the 
fourth commandment. He has forgotten it. But is he 
not bound in conscience to observe the substance of those 
things which he learned from the Church, when he was a 
child, as belonging to this commandment of God? As- 
suredly he is. And if the negligence be notable, and in a 
grave matter, may not his soul be in some danger? It 
may. Let us then turn over the leaves of a sixpenny Cat- 
echism. “Are we commanded to obey only our father and 
mother? Not only them, but also our bishops, pastors, 
magistrates, and masters.” “ What is forbidden by this com- 
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mandment? All contempt, stubborness, and disobedience 
to our lawful superiors.” Here is what the Catechism 
teaches. But these answers are susceptible of a benig- 
nant interpretation, and so a liberal fancies that he may 
save himself from the charge of breaking this command- 
ment. The Bible, the word of God, is liberally interpreted 
in these days, so that it is made to mean any thing but 
what it says. Why should not the commandments be in- 
terpreted in a like manner? Why should they not be 
explained so as to mean that a man must not do that 
which he does not wish to do? Indeed, indeed, they are 
so explained. ‘Take the commandment in question as an 
example. Parents are to be honored in the manner as 
above set forth. Bishops and priests are to be treated with 
a certain degree at least of outward respect, while they con- 
fine themselves to their spiritual functions, and leave the 
entire management of politics and of temporal matters 
generally, ecclesiastical property included, in the hands of 
seculars. As for magistrates, they are the creatures of the 
popular vote,—they are our servants, — they are made 
and unmade by our breath. Masters! We have none! 
We are sovereigns ; we are not slaves! 

Father Gury, De Obedientia et Reverentia civium erga 
temporalem auctoritatem, says :— 

“ We are bound by the natural law and the divine posi- 
tive law, under the titles * of loyalty and duty, to reverence 
and obey our temporal superiors. For in the temporal 
order they stand to us in the place of God. Hence the 
Apostle ¢ says: ‘ Let every soul be subject to higher pow- 
ers, for there is no power but from God, and those that are 
are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist pur- 
chase to themselves damnation...... For he is God’s 
minister, an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake” Wherefore,” continues Gury, 





* Titulo pietatis. Since the times of Pius A2neas the gentile world has 
lost the idea to which this term, pietas, belongs, and so the word is not 
easily translated. One of the terms used in the text, /oyalty, is getting 
to be quite as strange to most ears. Pretas, in this connection, partakes 
of the meaning of the words employed above. It also conveys the notion 
of filial devotion. 

¢ Rom. xiii. L. et seq. 
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“the Catechism of the Council of Trent treats of this obli- 
gation, together with the reverence due to parental and ec- 
clesiastical authority." Explaining the saying that magis- 
trates are to be honored with an honor in a ‘certain sense 
divine, the Catechism goes on to say: ‘ For if we render 
them honor (cultum), that is given to God, so a high dig- 
nity commands the veneration of men, inasmuch as it is 
an image of the Divine power, and with reverence we rec- 
ognize in it the providence of God, who has assigned to 
magistrates (principes), as to His procurators, the direc- 
tion of public affairs, and whom He regards as ministers 
of His power” See also many texts of Scripture, particu- 
larly that of 1 St. Peter ii. 13: ‘Be ye subject therefore to 
every human creature for God’s sake, whether it be to the 
king as excelling, or to governors as sent by Him for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of the good. 
For so is the will of God, that by doing well you may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men, —as free, and not 
as making liberty a cloak of Mauice, but as servants of 
God.” (Tom. I. p. 257.) 

How harshly these sentences grate upon modern demo- 
cratic ears! ‘They have almost lost their meaning, in these 
Gentile days; and hence Protestants, with their customary 
irreverence for the word of God, never hesitate to reject a 
passage which does not suit them, or to explain it away 
in a manner which has a parallel, so far as we know, only 
in the desperate efforts which the unhappy Puseyites, who 
knew well that they should read their abjuration of their 
thrice-pestilent heresy, made to explain the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the English Establishment in some non-natural 
sense that would make them, in despite of the proprieties 
of the language, signify precisely what their framers meant 
they should not signify. But our present discourse is di- 
rected to Catholics. Is it not true that the doctrine here 
set forth sounds strangely also to many of them? Will 
not even some who call themselves Catholics denounce 
these sentences as favoring tyranny, as opposed to democ- 
racy, as subversive of the divine right of the people to 
self-government, as repugnant to all “civil and religious 
liberty,” and as fit only for slaves? How many of them 
will thus talk? Does not the spirit of the age — always 
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an evil spirit — incite us all to talk in that strain? Since 
when was the unbaptized man, whose face is turned away 
from God, willing to practise Christian obedience, or any 
other supernatural virtue? Since when has the baptized 
man been freed from the temptation to imitate the unre- 
generated man in this, as in other sins ? 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to argue the point 
between radicalism and Christian politics. We have often 
discussed it, and shall often discuss it again in our pages. 
Our present purpose is to cite decisions of positive law, 
and to put two or three questions. One is, whether there 
is any divine law which convicts modern democracy of 
sin. Another is, what sort of a sin is it? Finally, 
whether Catholics in our country have been, are, or may 
be tempted to commit it. It is clear enough, if religion 
be supreme over politics, as it certainly is, — if modern radi- 
cal doctrines be at variance with the fourth commandment, 
as they certainly are, — if this fourth commandment be yet 
binding upon the conscience of men, as nobody can deny, 
and if its breach incurs the penalty of eternal damnation, 
as it certainly does, — that, notwithstanding the outcry of 
baptized and unbaptized radicals, the sin must be placed in 
the same category with murder, theft, and lust, — all which 
three sins, by the way, seem so naturally to flow from 
modern radicalism, that Europe, in 1848 and the following 
year, became almost a Sodom because of them, and there- 
fore must be admitted by all to fall legitimately under the 
cognition of the pastor of souls. The disturbed Catholic 
radical, then, if there be such a creature left among us, must 
admit that, i in this matter as well as in others, he is bound 
to hear the Church, and must obey her voice, unless he is 
willing to renounce his hopes of eternal life. Well, the pas- 
sages of God’s word which we have quoted are very plain, 
and their sense is not easily mistaken. If you were a Prot- 
estant, you would scornfully reject them, or irreverently 
construe them in such way as would suit the “ exigencies 
of the age,” that is, the exigencies of your unruly passions, 
and of mine. But, as you profess Catholicity, and as you 
hold, in a general way, ‘that you must hear the Church, and 
submit your own notions, picked up in the streets, to the 
voice of the Church when she tells you plainly what you 
must do to be saved, it is undeniable that, when she tells 
you that the profession of modern radicalism is a deadly 
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sin, you must not go about calling it a virtue, — you must 
not pride yourself upon holding it, and if you do, you must 
take care to renounce it a few moments before your death, 
supposing that you have the grace to die leisurely, with the 
Sacraments, and in your perfect senses,—a grace which 
does not, believe us, always attend the dying radical. Now 
the passages of God’s word which we have cited are 
plain, are they not? Do they seem, in any way, to favor 
radical doctrines? You cannot, without declaring your 
absolute independence of the Church, and therefore of 
God, interpret them in your own sense, for no “ prophecy 
of the Scripture is made by private interpretation.” Infi- 
dels may wrest these Scriptures, as they always have done, 
to their own perdition, but you do not expect perdition, — 
at least you are not willing to meet it. You find in your 
profession of Faith the following paragraph: “1 also admit 
the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense which our Holy 
Mother, the Church, has held and does hold, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the 
Scriptures.” You must then take these passages in the 
sense of the Church. 

Father Gury, after quoting them, and referring to the 
following authorities, among others: “Fere omnium Patrum 
verba; for example, S. Just. Apol. 1. 17; S. Theoph. An- 
tioch. ad Autol., ms I. 11; S. Clem. Const., Cap. 12; Tertull. 
ad Scap., — 2; S. Greg. Naz. 1V.17; S. Chrys. Hom. 
V.ad Ant.; S. Tren. adv. Heres., Lib. V. 24; 8. Aug. in Ps. 
124, n. 7, et De Civ. Dei, Lib. V. 10, 11, 14, 15; Conf. et 
Litt. Enc. Greg. XVI. et Pii 1X.,— propounds the question, 
“Is it ever lawful to refuse obedience to the constituted 
authorities of the land?” and answers: “In this matter, 
the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, of the Fathers, of Popes, 
of Councils, of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, of 
St. Liguori," and also of Gregory the Sixteenth, in his En- 
cyclical Letter, Aug. 15th, 1832, and which expresses the 
entire Catholic tradition, may be summed up in a few 
words. As it is evident that human authority is never to 
be obeyed in those things which are contrary to the law of 
God, so it is clear that even wicked rulers, even if they 
deuan the authority confided to them, are most assuredly to 
be obeyed in all things which are per se lawful. ‘ From the 
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pure sources of Scripture and tradition, says Gregory the 
Sixteenth in his Brief of June, 1832,‘ we are most plainly 
taught that the obedience which men are bound to pay to 
the authorities constituted by God, is commanded by a 
law which no man can rightly gainsay.’” 

Father Gury then asks, “ whether it may ever be lawful 
to rebel.” And he answers, “Never!” He cites St. 
Liguori, who most emphatically condemns a contrary doc- 
trine advanced by Gerson, “as most false and pernicious.” * 
Both Gregory the Sixteenth, in loc. cit., and St. Liguori, ib., 
cite St. Thomas,t De Reg. Princ., Lib. I. cap. 6, who asks, 
What remedy is to be applied, if the government be exces- 
sively tyrannical? A modern radical would answer, An 
“apostrophe to the sword.” And a liberal use of the 
sword, a Bem or Garibaldi would answer. The author of 
the work cited replies, that “the remedy is to turn to God.” 
He adds, that, “if a people who are in this condition ex- 
pect to obtain an answer to their prayers, they should 
abstain from sin, because by the Divine permission bad men 
sometimes obtain sovereign power in punishment of the sins 
of the people.” 

This is strange doctrine, we repeat, to radical ears. It 
is founded upon the eternal truth, that it profiteth a man 
nothing to gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul. 
If the radical object, that this is making every thing of the 
other world, and nothing of this, we cannot deny it. Cath- 
olicity does not permit us to put earth before heaven, man 
before God. Radicalism does, but with what success even 
for this life, the poor, ill-used world knows too well. What 
have radicals, from Core, Dathan, and Abiron down to 
Kossuth, done to heal real evils? When or where did 
they fail to leave the land in a condition worse than that 
in which they found it?) And when did a radical ever die 
any other than the death of a dog? Generally to the mor- 
tal eye— always to the eye of faith —“the earth broke 
asunder under their feet, and, opening her mouth, devoured 
them, with their tents and all their substance, and they 





* Hom. Ap. VIII. 13. 

+The work here cited is included in the works of St. Thomas, but that 
it was written by him has been questioned, and judging from its style, 
we certainly should not regard it as the production of the Angelic Doc- 
tor. — Ed. B. Q. Review. 
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went down alive into hell, the ground closing upon them, 
and they perished from among the people.”* This story is 
told by Moses of certain radicals, who, in his time, talked 
precisely as the radicals of Europe talked in 1848. ‘There 
is nothing new under the sun. 

Father Gury, in his tract De Legibus (pp. 60 et seq.), has 
a few paragraphs which we will copy, as illustrative of the 
subject under consideration. Speaking of the efficient 
cause of Law he says: “ When legitimate superiors, ac- 
cording to just law, command a thing to be done, they 
must be obeyed. ‘This is certain, whether they received 
their authority immediately from God, or mediately from 
him through the people. For, in either case, they are 
placed by God to govern society, and therefore they reign 
by his authority. Hence, in practice, the famous ques- 
tion, whether secular rulers received their power mediately 
or immediately from God, is of no moment whatever. ” + 
In either case the law is to be obeyed. Radicals are in 
the habit of talking as if God reigned or had authority 
only in heaven. Whereas his government is as supreme, 
universal, and sure on earth, as it is in the other world. 
The radical may object, that, when a /egitimate ruler com- 
mands a just thing, he may be obeyed. But when he is 
not legitimate, and when he commands an unjust thing, 
what then? We answer, that radical opposition to a gov- 
ernment is an a priori argument in favor of that govern- 
ment. Radicals, in all countries, who set themselves up 
as state physicians, never turn out to be any other than 
quack doctors. ‘The last state of a country managed by 
them is always worse than the first. If they drive out one 
devil from the nation, they introduce seven, each more 
wicked than the first. When a radical counsels reform, 
and when his selfish notions are not immediately apparent, 
as they generally are, he should be prepared to show that 
the measure proposed by him is really a good measure, that 
it is possible and expedient, and that the removal of what 
he calls an abuse will not bring about worse abuses. Per- 
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+ This question has a practical importance in determining the relations 
of the temporal to the ecclesiastical sovereign, and the responsibility of 
the prince to the nation. It has, however, none in regard to the obliga- 
tions of the individual. — Ed. B. Q. Review. 
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haps some one of the radicals who have figured in the 
world as reformers has satisfactorily met these ditliculties. 
If so, we would be glad to know who he was, and when 
and where he lived. ‘Then it is quite fair to ask him by 
what authority he denies the legitimacy of his ruler, or the 
justice of a law. ‘The ruler can show his commission to 
govern, —ask the radical to show his. His authority is 
of his own creation. Perhaps, in a city numbering two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, he can get a few hundreds 
to attend his “ indignation meetings,” and the cheers of his 
little knot of partisans are mistaken for the voice of the 
nation. But the same difficulty recurs, for they have as 
little right to speak in behalf of the nation as he has. Un- 
til they can show a commission superseding that of the 
ruler, who certainly has a commission, they are simply 
criminals. 

Father Gury, in the same tract De Legibus (Cap. IV. art. 
2, p. 69), thus discourses of the Acceptation of Law. It is 
a submission, on the part of at least the better and sounder 
portion of the people, whereby subjects formally or virtu- 
ally accept the law. ‘The author adds that, per se, the law, 
so far as its power of binding subjects is concerned, by no 
means depends upon its rec eption on the part of the peo- 
ple; otherwise all real authority and power, under any form 
of government, would be lost, and all social order would 
be at an end. Moreover, the following is a condemned 
proposition. It is the 28th among those condemned by 
Alexander the Seventh. “ ‘The people commit no sin, even 
when without any cause they do not receive a law pro- 
mulgated by the chief of soc iety.” Ita omnes, says Gury. 
We will close this portion of our article with a quotation 
from the tract already cited (Cap. V. art. 1), on the binding 
force of law. “ Per se, a human law, promulgated by a 
legitimate ruler, can bind in conscience before God. For 
superiors are constituted by God with the power of com- 
manding others. Hence, he that resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist pur- 
chase to themselves damnation.” 

It is true that most of the citations we have made are 
from the introductory tracts in the science of Moral 'Theol- 
ogy ; indeed, chiefly from the tract De Legibus. We wish 
here to call the attention of our readers to the state of 
things which has suggested our remarks, such as they are. 
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Such tracts as De Penitentia, and others not necessary to 
name, are, no doubt, studied well by those whom they 
concern ; but is the case the same with the tract De Le- 
gibus? Theft and robbery are high crimes. So are dis- 
obedience and rebellion. Are they so regarded? Is it 
not the tendency, the spirit, nay, the commanpMENT of the 
age,—of this age of revolutions, to regard a crime, 
when committed against soeiety, as worthy of an im- 
mortal crown, which, if committed against the hum- 
blest member of society, would be adjudged by the 
most radical jury worthy of the halter?) Do not newspa- 
pers, — do not orators, — does not the creature of newspa- 
pers and of orators, “free and enlightened public senti- 
ment,’ — declare that murder and theft are crimes which 
deserve death or imprisonment when committed against 
the individual, and are virtues when committed against a 
nation ? Read the leading articles in those newspapers 
which are “the most extensively circulated,’ — read “ pop- 
ular speeches delivered to crowds of admiring citizens,” — 
read the speeches, the two speeches, of that simple tool of 
Kossuth and Mazzini, the poor, unfortunate Meagher, the 
dupe who has duped better men than himself, — and note 
the preconization of men as heroes and martyrs, because 
they were not private, but public, murderers and thieves. 
Pray, what else are the leaders of the Red Republican 
revolution in Continental Europe? When the state of 
Austria, or France, or Massachusetts, or any state, takes 
the life of a man, or deprives him of the whole, or of a 
part, of his property, it does it in its sovereign capacity, 
— it has received a commission to do such things, — it 
is, as the Apostle says, God’s minister; an avenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doth evil. Only a magis- 
trate, deriving his power immediately from God, or from 
God through the state, and therefore, as Gury observes , in 
either case God’s representative, can deprive the subject of 
property or of life. When a private person does the same 
thing, he is executed, or otherwise punished, because he 
had no right to do it, — he had no commission, — he rested 
upon his own authority, and so was a thief or a murderer. 
Now in what does he differ from modern revolutionists ? 
That they shed rivers of blood, and appropriate millions of 
property, is notorious. ‘They carry war into communities, 
and lay them waste with fire and sword, causing incalcu- 
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lable misery to thousands of bereaved families, without a 
commission other than that given and signed by them- 
selves, — precisely the commission under which Professor 
Webster murders Dr. Parkman, and under which a thief 
breaks into a house to steal. Nay, the murderer and the 
thief can plead an excuse which Mazzini, Kossuth, and 
company cannot plead ; for most urgent private necessities 
— perhaps the want of bread — may have led him to the 
commission of murder and of theft, whereas Meagher, and 
other apologists for the wholesale murderers and thieves of 
Continental Europe, cannot urge a like excuse in behalf of 
their clients. It is not, of course, to be supposed that a 
few secret and wholly irresponsible clubs, scattered through 
the Continental cities, can give Mazzini and Kossuth a 
commission to murder and to rob, These men have no 
right, collectively or individually, to take property or life, 
and they cannot give a right which they have net them- 
selves. It is sheer nonsense to call these secret clubs of 
midnight thieves and assassins by the name of the people, 
for they form not one hundredth part of the people. They 
were not commissioned by the people, they are not in any 
way the representatives of the people, over whom they, 
although few in number, exercise a reign of terror because 
they meet secretly. No one knows who they are, when or 
where they meet, or at what corner of the street, at what 
time of the day or night, some one of their hired assassins 
may be lying in wait to plunge a knife into his heart. It 
is known that they are few, and that the cowardice, or the 
simple, peaceful habits of the population, together with the 
secrecy of the meetings and the knowledge that the assas- 
sin is always ready to strike down a peaceable citizen at 
the command of the midnight gang, enable the few to 
keep the many in check, if not in bodily terror. Darkness 
and secrecy are powerful means of controlling men. East- 
ern tyrants and European revolutionists know it well. A 
few desperate men, say a thousand, with astute, unprin- 
cipled leaders, and with a gang of assassins in pay, can 
overawe a population of two hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. It was done at Rome and in other cities in 1847-49. 
And the thousand men, with, of course, a few exceptions 
in favor of crazy enthusiasts, whose proper place was the 
madhouse, were desperate men of broken fortunes, who 
had nothing worldly to lose, and every thing to gain, by 
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revolution. Our genuine Abolitionists declaim against the 
tyranny of the American government in terms wonderfully 
like those which the European revolutionists employ 
against their own states. ‘They are also a very small 
minority of our own population, — perhaps, like the Con- 
tinental Reds, one in two hundred. Suppose our Amer- 
ican people to be the quiet, peaceable population that the 
inhabitants, the people, of Kurope are, and suppose that 
our Abolitionists meet secretly, and adopt the- tactics of the 
European friends of the unhappy sophomoric Meagher. 
They would establish in America the reign of terror which 
the Reds have established in Europe. And do not lose 
sight of the fact, that our Abolitionists complain of a des- 
potism which, if it be what it is said by them to be, is 
quite as atrocious as that equally imaginary despotism of 
which the Reds and their liberalized Catholic friends in 
this country prate, in their bombastic flights of what, in 
circles which are easily satisfied, goes by the name of elo- 
quence. Why, our Free-Soil papers here in Massachu- 
setts are now declaiming against the State Legislature 
in terms which Kossuth and Mazzini would do well to 
embody in their next proclamation against the Austrian 
and Italian governments. Finally, let it be remembered 
that, if all moral theology is to be thrown to the winds 
in this way, there is in no country, no matter how justly 
and wisely it may be administered, the least security 
against a revolution got up by a few men of desperate 
fortunes, against the general sense of the community. Our 
liberal Catholic friends would do well to remember this 
fact ; — as for Protestant sympathizers with European rev- 
olutionists, it is useless to ask them to remember things 
which they have never learned. The principle which the 
revolutionists assert would justify any number of men, no 
matter how few, in any country, even in America, in con- 
spiring for the overthrow of no matter how legitimate and 
good a government, and in committing robbery and murder 
to any extent, provided the conspirators call themselves 
patriots, profess to rob and murder, not in their own name, 
but in the name of the country, and deliver speeches full 
of high-sounding words signifying nothing, or worse. We 
wonder that ordinary criminals, murderers, highwaymen, 
and others, have not taken the hint given them by their 
more criminal brethren, and that they have not presented 
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their pistols or knives at the peaceable wayfarer in the 
name of the sovereign people,— in the name of God, Lib- 
erty, and Humanity. ‘They might as well. Many of Maz- 
zini’s Roman patriots came from the mountains, where 
they had been living as freebooters, to assist in the inau- 
guration of the ridiculous republic. When the thing was 
crushed by the mercy of God and the loyalty of the French 
nation, the brigands returned to their mountain fastnesses 
to escape the halter, and they have been ever since occu- 
pied in the pursuit of their trade, which is that of relieving 
the wayfarer of his money always, and of his life in most 
cases, as their caprice may determine. They are ready, 
at a moment’s warning, to leave the mountains, and make 
the streets of Rome swarm with “ Roman patriots.” So 
easy is it to transform a highwayman into a patriot! 
Few men are more astonished at the change than the 
transformed man himself is. 

The revolutionary doctrine is partly based upon the 
proposition, with which modern liberal writers are so deep- 
ly enamored, that democracy is the normal state of soci- 
ety, and that royalty is intrinsically a usurpation, against 
which the people, or any portion of them, provided it be 
large enough to excite a mob, can justly rebel. All Cath- 
olic doctrine and practice condemn this theory, as we have 
seen. We would like to have a Meagherized reader of 
theology, if there be such a person in the world, explain 
the solemn offices, prayers, and use of consecrated oils, 
which the Church of God appoints for the coronation of 
sovereigns, and the prayers which are offered, even in the 
Holy Sacrifice, for the king, or emperor, or chief magis- 
trate, by whatever name he may be called under the con- 
stitution of the land. What do these offices, prayers, and 
unctions mean? Do they mean any thing? Does the 
Church of God, in using them, institute a solemn mockery 
of holy things? Are the prayers of the Church heard in 
heaven? ‘Then, when the Church prays for the sovereign, 
and against the enemies of the state, does she mean what 
she says when she prays, or are her supplications poured 
forth in behalf of Kossuth, Mazzini, and company ? 

The tract De Legibus is read by some in the school of 
ethics. Ethics in Catholic schools, however new-fashioned, 
presuppose the reality of the natural law. In some es- 
tablishments ethics are not made a separate branch of 
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study. In others they are presented in a modern, that is 
in a materialistic, or at least in an anti-scholastic method. 
In other schools ethics take their natural place as a tract 
in Moral Theology. This was and is the Catholic arrange- 
ment, and a departure from it has done the cause of moral 
theology no little disservice. There are some who will 
pass over our citations from Gury with the remark that 
they are too commonplace. Precisely for that reason we 
have cited them. The first chapter of the Catechism is 
the most commonplace chapter in that wonderful book ; 
but is it not the very chapter which, in these days, when 
the truths it sets forth are so universally neglected or for- 
gotten, should be stamped upon every regenerated heart 
in characters of living fire? ‘The tendency of the separa- 
tion of ethics, and particularly of the tract De Legibus, 
from moral theology, has had a tendency, which is now 
become more than a tendency, to regard disloyalty and 
rebellion, if not quite blameless, as a mere philosophical 
sin. Hence Mazzini, Kossuth, Meagher, and company are 
sometimes gently reprehended for imprudence, enthusi- 
asm, and impatience, but are not held guilty of mortal 
sin. 

We here take our leave, as a Reviewer, of Father Gury. 
If our voice could reach him, we would express our deep 
thankfulness for the good which he, as a master in moral 
theology, has done us, a humble student. We earnestly 
wish that some one of our enterprising Catholic publishers 
would import a number of copies. Perhaps a chapter 
adapted to peculiarly American wants, and written by an 
experienced theologian, would be a useful addition to the 
work. We intended to have made some further citations, 
but those we have made will, we trust, sufliciently com- 
mend the work, as well as sustain the remarks we have 
based upon them. We conclude by thanking the author 
again for the pleasure and profit we have derived from his 
pithy volumes; and we hope they will, especially the tract 
De Legibus, be diligently and reverently studied by all who 
have the direction of public opinion. 
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Art. VI. — L’ Ami de la Religion, Journal et Revue Eccleé- 
siastique, Politique, et Littéraire. Paris. February 1, 
1853. No. 5483. 


Amonc the numerous Catholic journals in France, there 
is none which, upon the whole, we prefer to the Ami de la 
Religion. It is conducted always in good temper, with 
great sobriety, solid learning, and sound judgment. Its 
tone is always free and independent, but it eschews novel- 
ties in theology, philosophy, politics, and literature, and is 
seldom diverted from its straightforward course in order to 
conform to the popular passion or caprice of the hour. It 
is usually well informed, and its statements are always 
made conscientiously ; and without meaning to imply that 
we never find in it an opinion or a judgment from which 
we are disposed to dissent, we think it a model which all 
Catholic journals would do well to copy, especially in con- 
troversies which from time to time arise among Catholics 
themselves. 

It is not unknown that several important questions have 
of late divided our Catholic friends in France, and given 
rise to very important controversies, such as the use of the 
Greek and Roman classics in the education of youth, and 
the competency of natural reason to attain to the princi- 
ples of the law of nature, or natural morality, independent- 
ly of the Christian revelation. ‘The first of these questions 
seems now very nearly settled, and the extreme views of 
the excellent Abbé Gaume appear to be generally rejected. 
That there is no little paganism in modern society no one 
can really doubt, but that it has been introduced by using 
pagan classics as text-books in learning Greek and Latin, 
or that it would be eliminated by banishing them from our 
schools, and substituting the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
is not generally believed. On this question we gave our 
views one year ago, and have no disposition to go further 
into the discussion of it. ‘The point which most struck us 
in the Abbé Gaume’s work was its implied condemnation 
of the Church, popes, bishops, and great teaching orders, 
who had allowed the classics to be used for the last four 
hundred years in our Catholic schools. Education is 
under the supervision of the Church, and if she has sane- 
tioned or suffered systems and methods of education in 
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schools under her control which have a direct tendency, as 
the Abbé Gaume and the Univers contend, to paganize 
society, her infallibility cannot, as it seems to us, be de- 
fended, and we must abandon her to her enemies. The 
opponents of the classics, as good Catholics, we must be- 
lieve, had no right to condemn their past use in Catholic 
schools. All they had a right to do was to meet the ques- 
tion, whether, owing to the peculiar state of society at 
present, it would not be wise to discontinue them, —a 
question which we are not competent to decide, and which 
we leave to authority to dispose of, without obtruding any 
opinion of our own, either one way or the other. As long 
as the proper authorities judge proper to continue their 
use in Catholic schools, we must believe it to be proper; 
for they are our judges, not we theirs. We may say, how- 
ever, that our sympathies in the controversy have been 
with the Ami de la Religion, and not with the Univers ; for 
it has treated the subject in a Catholic spirit, while the 
Univers has treated it somewhat in a Protestant spirit. 
The Univers is an able and brilliant journal, but it is the 
organ of a party. It is more brilliant than solid, and is 
imprudent and rash. We like its zeal; we like its earnest- 
ness; we like its Ultramontanism; but we cannot think 
that profound reverence for the Holy See and a perfect 
willingness on all occasions to submit without reserve to 
the Supreme Pontiff authorize one to treat bishops with 
disrespect. The party of which the Univers is the organ 
seem to be wanting in proper respect for all authority 
in the Church subordinate to that of the Pope, and to 
forget that bishops are placed over them by the Holy 
Ghost, and that they owe them submission. We cannot 
be accused of Gallicanism, or of the slightest Gallican ten- 
dency, and we go to the full length in asserting the pre- 
rogatives of Peter. Peter speaks to us through the Pope, 
but ordinarily the Pope speaks to us through our own 
bishop, and we appeal to our bishop, not from the Pope 
indeed, but to know what it is the Pope decides or com- 
mands. Our own bishop, as long as he is in communion 
with Rome, is to us the organ of the successor of Peter, as 
that successor is the organ of Peter himself. 'To despise 
our prelates is as anti-Catholic as to despise the successor 
of Peter. This important truth seems to us to be lost 
sight of, or but dimly seen, by the party in question, and 
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they appear not seldom to imagine that professions of pro- 
found respect for the Papacy authorize them to disregard 
the episcopacy ; but no man who is wanting in submis- 
siveness to his bishop can have a proper respect for the 
Pope, from whom his bishop has received his mission. I] 
love, honor, and obey the Pope in the person of my bishop, 
as I love, honor, and obey my bishop in the person of my 
parish priest approved by him. ‘To forget this, and to 
assert the Papal at the expense of the episcopal authority, 
is to run to an extreme no less dangerous than that of 
asserting the episcopal authority at the expense of the 
Papal. Errors of every description will soon become rife 
in the very bosom of the Church, if we forget that our bish- 
ops are pastors and teachers, and contend that even we lay- 
men are at liberty to broach and defend any opinion we 
see proper, till there is obtained a formal decision against 
us from the Holy See. When the bishop of my diocese 
tells me that | am wrong, Iam at least to presume that I 
am wrong, and to desist; and, except in extraordinary 
cases, I know no right I have to prosecute an appeal from 
his decision, for he is the Church to me. If he has erred, 
it is for his superior, not for me, to set him right, for he is 
placed over me with authority from the Holy Ghost both 
to teach and to govern me. 

Lay journals, that is, journals conducted by laymen, are 
too apt to forget this, and to arrogate to themselves the 
right of judging the conduct of bishops, and of summon- 
ing them to the bar of public opinion, to answer for their 
administration. Journalists are very prone to regard them- 
selves as overseers of the Church, and as invested with a 
supervision of all orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
But we need not say, that they have no authority in the 
Church, that they are as journalists neither pastors nor 
doctors, and that our Lord has assigned them no place in 
the government of his spiritual kingdom on earth. We 
have no right to publish a single word on religious or 
ecclesiastical matters without the permission of our ordi- 
nary, and even with that permission we should never pub- 
lish any thing without the supervision of one who has 
authority to teach. If we forget this, and assume to our- 
selves the right to give freely, at our own pleasure, our 
own views of the government or administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and to interpret Catholic doctrines accord- 
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ing to our own private judgment, all our zeal, all our good 
intentions, and all our labors in defending religion and 
society against avowed enemies, even granting that we 
possess the most profound reverence for the Pope, will 
make but poor amends for the internal disorders we shall 
create, and the scandals we shall occasion. 

Another controversy which is still going on is a philo- 
sophical controversy between the so-called Traditionalists 
and Rationalists, although these terms are exceedingly 
ill chosen. This controversy relates to philosophy, and 
the leader on one side is a M. Bonnetty, a layman, editor of 
the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne and the Université 
Catholique, —a man of good intentions and ardent zeal, 
with a little knowledge of almost every thing, but without 
any great strength or clearness of intellect, although he 
does not appear to be at all wanting in self-confidence. 
He finds much fault with the philosophy taught in most 
Catholic schools during the last three hundred years, and 
charges Catholic professors during that long period with 
having taught a philosophy which is uncatholic, unchris- 
tian, and directly leading to rationalism, pantheism, and 
socialism, because it recognizes in natural reason the 
power to attain to some elementary truths, and to distin- 
guish, up to a certain point, between right and wrong in 
the natural order. He maintains, on the other hand, that 
we have, and can have, no natural knowledge of God or 
of duty, and that all we do or can know of either we know 
from an exterior supernatural revelation alone. ‘That this 
is contrary to the philosophy which has always been 
taught in Catholic schools, ever since there were such 
schools, that it is contrary to the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Anselm, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Suarez, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, not to say St. Paul, and common sense, 
there can be no question. ‘The Abbé Cognat, editor of 
L’ Ami de la Religion, enters the lists against M. Bonnetty, 
and maintains against him, not only that his own philoso- 
phy is unsound, but that he cannot condemn as he does 
that which has hitherto been taught, without failing in 
the respect which he owes to the Pope, bishops, doctors, 
and religious orders; for to say that these have, for three 
hundred years, taught, or suffered to be taught, in Catholic 
schools a false philosophy, or a philosophy which leads 
directly to rationalism, pantheism, and socialism, is to 
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pass upon them a severe condemnation, in which the 
Church herself cannot but be implicated. We have sel- 
dom seen a man more essentially used up, so to speak, 
than M. Bonnetty has been by the Abbé Cognat, and his 
feeble attempts to vindicate himself betray, we are sorry 
to add, either a confusion of understanding, or a want of 
strict moral honesty which we should hardly expect from 
a man in his position. 

We have allowed ourselves to criticize with some free- 
dom the psychological method of philosophizing counte- 
nanced to some extent by now and then even a Catholic 
professor, but we have never dreamed of setting ourselves 
up against the great Fathers of the Church, the medieval 
doctors, and the distinguished moderns, such as Bossuet 
and Fénelon, or of passing a wholesale censure upon the 
philosophy taught in Catholic schools. We have criticized 
the Cartesian philosophy as to its method, not because it 
accords with the teachings of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Suarez, and other approved 
doctors of the Church, as does M. Bonnetty, but precisely 
because it does not so accord. Bossuet, Fénelon, and 
other distinguished French Catholic philosophers, ordina- 
rily ranked as Cartesians, avoid what we regard as un- 
sound in the Cartesian system, or so explain it as to render 
it harmless. ‘This system leads to pantheism as taken up 
and interpreted by non-Catholics, — who plant themselves 
on its errors, and not on its truths, we contend,— not as 
taken up and applied by our Catholic divines. But we 
are surprised to find M. Bonnetty ranging in the same 
category, under the name of rationalists and Cartesians, 
St. Augustine, St. Anselm, all the schoolmen, Liebnitz, 
Malebranche, Bossuet, and Fénelon, and making, fur- 
thermore, no distinction between psychologues and on- 
tologists. He may be a learned man, a pious man, but 
he must permit us to tell him that he is no philosopher, 
and metaphysics is not his vocation. 

In an article on Francis Newman’s work on the True 
Basis of Theology, in our Review for October, 1851, we 
intimated that M. Bonnetty was a Lamenesian ; but we 
were mistaken. Lamennais in his system denied the indi- 
vidual reason, but asserted what he called common sense, 
or the reason of the race. M. Bonnetty denies both, and 
contends that the condemnation by Gregory the Sixteenth 
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of the reason of the race, as asserted by the author of 
the Essai sur Indifference, was a fortiori the condemna- 
tion of individual reason. So M. Bonnetty must be un- 
derstood as denying natural reason altogether, all power in 
man to invent, as he says, — to find, discover, or to know 
any thing, as we should say, — save as communicated to 
us by an external supernatural revelation. Man by nature, 
then, is irrational, and the old definition of man as “a 
rational animal” must be given up. Naturally considered, 
he is unintelligent, and the power we find within him to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
must be regarded, not as a faculty of his nature, but as 
purely a supernatural gift, held from grace, not nature. 
The absurdity of a doctrine like this is too glaring to need 
any refutation. M. Bonnetty himself shrinks from it when 
hard pressed, and says he only means that man can know 
nothing of dogma and morals save through the medi- 
um of an external supernatural revelation! If he means 
Christian dogmata and morals, no Catholic disputes him, 
for these, being supernatural, are ascertainable only as 
supernaturally revealed. If this is his meaning, he is 
merely making much ado about nothing. But when he is 
shown this, he will not abide by his qualification, and flies 
back to the doctrine that we have no natural knowledge, 
no natural power of knowing, which we suppose means 
that there is for us no natural truth, no natural morality, 
no natural order. But if there is no natural, how can there 
be a supernatural, — no nature, how can there be grace? 
What M. Bonnetty is really driving after, we are unable 
to say. We are inclined to think he does not know him- 
self. We have ourselves contended, and still contend, that, 
without the aid of the Christian revelation, —a revelation 
made in substance to our first parents, transmitted in its 
purity and integrity through the Patriarchs, the Synagogue, 
and the Catholic Chureh, in a corrupt form through the 
Gentiles, even to us, —it is impossible to construct a com- 
plete and adequate system of moral and speculative truth 
even of the natural order; not indeed precisely because to 
do so transcends the intrinsic power of natural reason, but 
because natural reason in our present state is obscured by 
our passions, and diverted from the truth by the disturbing 
influences of the flesh. Practically, we cannot construct a 
complete and independent system of philosophy or of natu- 
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ral theology by natural reason alone, operating without any 
knowledge of revealed truth, because of these disturbing in- 
fluences ; and therefore we ourselves embrace no particular 
philosophical system, ancient or modern, and treat philos- 
ophy, not as an independent science, but as the rational part 
of Christian theology. Yet we recognize the two orders of 
truth, the natural and the supernatural, philosophy and 
revealed theology ; the former evident to natural reason, 
and the latter evident only to faith. Natural reason pre- 
cedes revelation, and grace presupposes nature. Natural 
theology does not repose on faith, but on science, and is 
the preamble to faith, although we cannot construct it in 
its perfection, without the reflected light of faith. Revela- 
tion is of grace, and the whole Christian order, though it 
has jurisdiction over the whole natural order, is something 
vouchsafed us over and above nature, not to complete our 
nature, not to fit it for a natural beatitude, nor.to give us 
the initiatory knowledge and love of God in the natural 
order, or as author of nature ; but to fit us for a supernatu- 
ral destiny, to enable us to know and love God in the 
supernatural order, and to attain to a supernatural beati- 
tude, that of seeing God as he is, by the supernatural light 
of glory. God could, if he had chosen, have left us in a 
state of pure nature, and therefore to a purely natural beati- 
tude; and to that natural beatitude we must have been 
naturally able to attain, otherwise it would not have been 
natural. To suppose that this natural beatitude included 
no knowledge of God as the author and end of nature, no 
recognition and observance of a moral law, would be simply 
to suppose that man is naturally a mere brute, and that 
his power to distinguish even in the natural order between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, is a supernatural gift, 
which cannot be admitted for a moment without falling 
into heresies expressly condemned by the Church. It is 
true, God did not leave us in a state of pure nature, having 
from the first designed something better for us; but we 
must remember that grace does not supersede nature, nor 
transform nature physically. We lost by the Fall our 
original supernatural endowments, and what theologians 
call the indebita, but not at all our nature itself, nor any 
part of it, regarded as pure nature. Seclusa ratione culpa, 
we are born with the precise nature, taken as pure nature, 
with which we were originally created, and therefore must 
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have all the purely natural powers that we should have had 
if we had been created for a purely natural destiny. The 
only conceivable natural destiny of man is to know and 
love God in the natural order, for he is the final cause of 
the natural as of the supernatural. We must have natu- 
rally all the power, of distinguishing between truth and false- 
hood, good and evil, right and wrong, that we should have 
had if no supernatural revelation had been intended for us, 
and if we had not been appointed to a supernatural destiny. 
Then M. Bonnetty must deny that man isa rational animal, 
and contend that he is naturally a mere brute, or else admit 
that he can by natural reason attain to a knowledge of 
God and duty in the natural order, and therefore that there 
is such a thing as natural theology and natural morality. 
It is possible that Father Chastel and other opponents 
of Bonnetty, the philosophical godfather of one of our 
more distinguished Catholic journalists, run to an opposite 
extreme, and claim for independent natural reason a power 
greater than we can safely concede it; and, indeed, the Jesuit 
Father, as cited in the New York Freeman’s Journal some 
time since, maintains propositions which we regard as 
philosophically unsound, although he goes no farther than 
many had gone before him, and among others the eminent 
Cardinal Gerdil, decidedly one of the first philosophers of 
the eighteenth century ; but however this may be, there is 
a law of nature, a natural as well as a revealed law, and a 
natural law is one which nature is adequate to keep, and 
therefore to know by its own powers. ‘The Church admin- 
isters this as well as the revealed law, but we must be 
careful neither to deny it nor to confound it with the super- 
natural law of Christ. Otherwise we shall lose the distine- 
tion between nature and grace, and find ourselves utterly 
unable to sustain Catholic theology against the heresies of 
Luther, Baius, and Jansenius. M. Bonnetty seems to us 
occasionally to do both, and we see not how he can do 
either without blundering as a philosopher and failing in 
respect to the Church as a Catholic. All our theologians, 
as far as we are informed, recognize moral virtues as dis- 
tinguished from the theological virtues, and if they, teach- 
ing for these eighteen hundred years with the approbation 
of the Church, have all erred in this respect, we should like 
to know how her infallibility in teaching is to be main- 
tained ; and if any one of us has at the present day the right 
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to set aside on his own authority what they have uniformly 
taught, we should also like to be informed what fault is to 
be found with the Protestant principle of private judgment. 
Against the charge of rashness and of Protestantizing, M. 
Bonnetty succeeds, we are sorry to see, in defending him- 
self only by sophistries which are little creditable, and by 
denying his own plain and recorded language, or at least 
giving it an interpretation the reverse of its plain and natu- 
ral sense. The fact is, he has committed, with real Catho- 
lic intentions, we doubt not, grave blunders, fallen into 
serious errors, and has not the manliness, when it is proved 
to him, to own it. No Catholic should ever suffer himself 
to love his own opinions more than Catholic tradition. In 
studying the controversy which his statements have excited, 
we have been led to fear that we ourselves have been in 
danger of failing in our respect to Catholic professors. 
We are not aware that on this subject of philosophy we 
have committed ourselves in our writings, but we fear that 
we have allowed ourselves to think and speak of the phi- 
losophy which we have assumed to have been taught for a 
long time in Catholic schools and seminaries in a manner 
which did not become us, and which implied on our part 
an error analogous to that which the Ami de la Religion 
charges against M. Bonnetty, and we ourselves against 
the Abbé Gaume’s work on the use of the pagan classics. 
The Church can neither teach nor sanction or tolerate the 
teaching of error, and therefore we are not at liberty to 
maintain that she has ever suffered in any age the teach- 
ing in her schools by her doctors and approved professors, 
without a word of censure or even of admonition, philo- 
sophical and theological systems which lead directly to nat- 
uralism, pantheism, or atheism, as M. Bonnetty rashly as- 
serts. 

We notice in some of the late numbers of the Ami de la 
Religion, some severe criticisms by the learned and judi- 
cious Abbé Gaduel, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Or- 
leans, on a recent work by the distinguished Spanish states- 
man, Donoso-Cortés, of whom we have often had occasion 
to speak in terms of high commendation. We have not 
seen the work criticized, but from the extracts made by 
the Abbé Gaduel, the fidelity of which we cannot doubt, 
it would seem that Donoso-Cortés has not only expressed 
himself with great looseness and inaccuracy, but has emit- 
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ted grave errors on God, the Trinity, original sin, and free- 
will. If the extracts are not essentially modified by the 
context, he will have hard work to defend himself from 
having fallen, unconsciously, we trust, into the Jansenistic 
heresy on liberty, the common Protestant heresy on origi- 
nal sin and human depravity, and the well-known errors 
of Cousin and his school on God and the Trinity. The 
Abbé Gaduel is a profound theologian, one of the best 
theologians in France, truly modest and unassuming, and 
a most worthy man, and he is not likely to bring the grave 
charges he does without at least some reason. We have 
ourselves a profound respect for Donoso-Cortés, and we 
hope the matter is not so bad as it appears, and that he 
will either prove his orthodoxy or frankly retract his errors. 
But we have read with great pain a letter of his to the 
Univers, published in that journal of the 28th of January 
last, which seems to indicate that he takes very erroneous 
views of his responsibility as a writer, and that he does 
not feel himself bound to inquire whether he has erred or 
not, unless called to an account by some one higher in au- 
thority. We insert the letter, together with Abbé Gaduel’s 
admirable answer. 


“ Paris, Jan, 23, 1853. 
“Sir: — 

* Various reasons have prevented me from reading the arti- 
cles which, as it seems, a religious journal has just published on 
my writings. Iam very much engaged, and the few moments [ 
can spare for reading | devote to the masters. 1 will not be tempted 
to enter into a controversy with any one, still less with one who is 
wholly unknown to me. Nevertheless, I need only to know that I 
am accused of falling into so great a number of heresies, to declare 
that I condemn whatever the Holy Catholic Church, whose submis- 
sive and respectful son | have the happiness to be, has condemned, 
condemns, or may hereafter condemn, in others or myself. To 
make this declaration, I have no need to wait till the Church herself 
speaks ; it is enough that a single man accuses me of grave error. 
To such accusations I am always ready to respond by this declara- 
tion, without previously inquiring whether he who makes them is a 
priest or a layman, obscure or renowned, ignorant or learned. 

* Accept, &c. 
“Juan Donoso-Cortfs.” 


This letter, we confess, is not what we should have 
expected from its distinguished author. Its declaration of 
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orthodoxy is too general, when no one questioned his or- 
thodox intentions, and the point was to respond to specific 
accusations of error, and its tone is arrogant and almost 
contemptuous. ‘The Abbé Gaduel replies with great keen- 
ness, but with good temper and true politeness, through the 
Ami de la Religion of the 1st of February. 


“ Monsieur LE Marquis :— 

“* The letter which you have published in the Univers of the 
28th of January last, in reference to the criticisms which I have felt 
it my duty to publish on your Essai sur le Catholicisme, le Libe- 
ralisme, et le Socialisme, has decided me to assume the honor of 
writing you. 

“| assure you, Sir, that nothing can be added to the respect, 
the esteem, and love which I entertain for your honorable person, 
and which are surpassed only by the respect, esteem, and love 
which we all ought to have for truth, our common and sovereign 
good. These sentiments I have frequently expressed; I have ex- 
pressed them with warmth in my remarks on your Essay ; and the 
letter you have just published is not of a nature to change them. 

** You say in your letter that you have not read, and that your 
numerous and important engagements will prevent you from read- 
ing, my criticisms. It must, therefore, be impossible for you to ap- 
preciate them. For this reason, as well as for others, the delicacy 
of which I respect, I can enter with you into no explanations of 
them. 

** You say, moreover, that, without believing yourself obliged to 
examine whether your book contains the numerous and grave errors 
with which, right or wrong, I as well as others have reproached it, it 
is enough for you to declare that you condemn whatever the Holy 
Catholic Church, whose submissive and respectful son you have the 
happiness to be, has condemned, condemns, or may hereafter con- 
demn, in others or yourself. ‘This disposition, Sir, on the part of a 
man whose faith and virtue are so well known as yours, can surprise 
no one ; and if some day your occupations permit you to read my 
criticisms, you will discover that I have throughout regarded that 
excellent disposition as unquestionable. I have been happy con- 
stantly to express it, in language the most sincere and unaffected. 

* Nevertheless, will you permit me, Sir, to tell you my whole 
thought on this subject? I think, and in reflecting on it before God, 
you, I must believe, will think with me, that the truth in matters of 
Catholic faith and doctrine is too great, too serious, and too holy a 
thing, for a religious writer accused of grave errors, although in 
good faith, to discharge his duty to it by a general declaration of 
obedience to the Church. Whoever the writer be, priest or layman, 
as you say, obscure or renowned, ignorant or learned, and what- 
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ever his engagements, he is bound to examine his book, or cause it 
to be examined, to see if it contains the errors alleged against it ; 
and if on examination it is found in fact to contain them, it is his 
duty to acknowledge them, and to remove the danger by suppress- 
ing them. 

Tt is true, Sir, 1 have not the honor of being known to you, — 
I am very little known to the public ; but even if [ had the honor of 
being personally known to you, it would give me no right to such 
confidence, that, on the authority of my assertion alone, you would 
be obliged to recognize and disavow the errors I have believed I 
discovered in your writings, and which [| have pointed out. Per- 
mit me, however, to say, that when a man, though personally un- 
known to you, who is a priest, and who has passed all his life in 
studying and teaching religion, points out in your book what he 
considers grave errors, when he cites the texts in which these errors 
are expressed, and opposes to them the Catholic truths which he 
believes to be attacked by them, must it not appear to you, Sir, that it 
is your duty to find leisure to attend to the subject? My inquietude 
ought to excite yours; and were I in your place, I think | should 
entertain some doubt, and be led to inquire if | was not held before 
the public and my readers to something more than a general decla- 
ration, which is by no means sufficient to put readers on their guard. 

“ If [am not your judge in this matter, neither are you, | think, 
your own judge. But you have ecclesiastical superiors whom you 
respect, and by whom you are highly esteemed. If you will go no 
higher, there is a bishop or an archbishop, whose diocesan you are. 
Why not submit your book to his judgment? If I am deceived, 
Iam ready to make you with all simplicity a public apology; but 
if the judges of doctrine recognize in your published writings the 
errors which | have myself discovered in them, you must make in 
simplicity reparation for them, in the mode and manner determined 
by superiors and counselled by your own faith and virtue. 

“1 will add, that M. Louis Veuillot, having published and propa- 
gated your book, i in a Bibliotheque Nouvelle de Reli gion, intended 
for a large number of readers, is no doubt held to the same duty, in 
which there is assuredly, either in your case or his, nothing re- 
pugnant to the sincerity, the rectitude, and the modesty ‘of a 
Catholic. 

* As to the articles which M. Louis Veuillot has published in 
some recent numbers of the Univers on my criticisms, | am sure, 
Sir, that a man of your character and gravity can have had nothing 
to do with the manner in which they treat the truth of Catholic doc- 
trine and theological instruction, the most holy things on earth. 
But I cannot help feeling a lively regret that you have ‘had the mis- 
fortune to be defended by such methods. ‘The sad use which the 
editor makes of the talent which God confided to him to be better 
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employed, is very much to be regretted. He frequently compro- 
mises the best causes by the manner in which he treats them, a man- 
ner, he will permit me with sorrow to add, as little worthy of them 
as of his own faith and heart. How far removed, Sir, your thoughts 
and style are from his manner of writing! I have read your Dis- 
courses and Essay with extreme attention. Among the many admi- 
rable things in them, | have had, it is true, to regret some errors 
which gravely offend the truth; but I assure you, that never have 
you written any thing that appeared to make a jest of the discussion 
of the gravest truths. Jeering laughter, and what St. Paul calls 
scurrilitas que ad rem non pertinet, are things as foreign to the 
dignity of your character, as they have always been to the gravity 
of that noble and serious Spanish nation to which you belong, and 
which you so worthily represent among us. We in France some- 
times appear light and frivolous ; but we were never so, at least in 
religious matters, before the author of the Provinciales and Vol- 
taire opened among us that pernicious school whose language no 
true Catholics can ever permit themse' ves to borrow. 

“ Permit me, Sir, to say in conclusion, that, whatever may be the 
issue of the present controversy, as Christian charity in your regard 
has suffered nothing in my heart, so | hope that yours will indeed 
pardon me the pain which I may, without willing it, and solely 
in defence of the truth, have caused a man whom I highly honor 
and always shall honor. 

** Be pleased to accept, Monsieur le Marquis, the homage of the 
sincere and particular respect with which I have the honor to be 

“ Your most humble and most obedient servant, 
“ T/Aspt Gapnuet, Vic.-Gen., 
Formerly Professor of Theology.” 


We have inserted this correspondence because it affords 
some useful hints on the ethics of controversy, and because 
we wish to bring it under the notice of those Catholic 
writers who are apt to forget their duty to the public and 
their readers. These writers, conscious of the rectitude of 
their intentions, suppose that, when grave errors are pointed 
out in their publications, it suffices to respond by a general 
declaration of their disposition to obey the Church, which 
nobody questions, and which all heresiarchs in the outset 
are always ready to profess. We have on more occasions 
than one contended that something more is necessary, and 
we are happy to be sustained in our views on this subject 
by so able and learned a theologian as the Abbé Gaduel. 
When a man, even in good faith and with proper disposi- 
tions, publishes a book, in which some one, presumed to 
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know something of the subject it treats, points out grave 
errors against Catholic doctrine, cites the texts in which 
they are expressed, and opposes to them the Catholic truths 
they offend, he is held to something more than a general 
declaration of obedience; and whatever his engagements, 
he is bound to examine, by himself or by another, his book, 
to see if it contains the errors alleged, and either show pub- 
licly that it does not, or to repair the scandal he has given 
by publicly retracting them. If he has not the leisure, he 
must make it; and this too when his accuser is a layman, 
as well as when he is a priest, if that layman has made 
respectable theological studies, and is known to write only 
with the permission of his ordinary. The man who has 
had leisure to publish must find leisure to respond to the 
grave errors gravely pointed out in his publications. This 
is his duty to the public and to Catholic doctrine, which 
he has no right to compromise. 

The strictures of the Abbé Gaduel on the Univers are 
severe, but we are sorry that we cannot say they are un- 
deserved. The Univers is well known as one of the lead- 
ing Catholic journals of Europe, and.no one doubts its 
Catholic intentions any more than its brilliant wit and rare 
ability. It makes loud professions of Ultramontanism, and 
brave war against old-fashioned Gallicanism, which has no 
longer any representatives, or at most not more than three 
or four, among the bishops of France; but it seems to im- 
agine that the profession of Ultramontanism will atone for 
all manner of sins against bishops, priests, and distinguished 
seculars. It has abundance of zeal, but it lacks discretion, 
and seems never to have considered that even the truth may 
suffer by an indecent and untruthful manner of defending 
it. From what we have seen of the Univers, we should 
judge that it had studied its ethics of controversy in the 
school of Pascal and Voltaire, and when its opponents 
happen to be distinguished Catholics, not of an innovating 
disposition, it seems to scruple at no means which may 
tend to crush them. It forgets truth and decency in their 
regard, and resorts to wit, sarcasm, ridicule, sneers, mis- 
statement, perversion of meaning, and impugning of mo- 
tives, as seems to it necessary or convenient. It seems to 
employ against its Catholic opponents the usual tactics of 
vulgar Protestants against Catholics, and of vulgar infidels 
against Christians. We hardly need say, that all this is as 
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offensive to Catholic morality as it is to good taste; relig- 
ion under any and every point of view is too grave and 
too holy a matter to be treated with levity. We regret to 
say these harsh things of the Univers, which, after all, has 
many good qualities, and we would not say them, if we did 
not perceive a disposition on the part of one or two Cath- 
olic journalists in our own country to take it for their model, 
very much to the scandal of good Catholics. 

We have been deeply pained, we may say disgusted, 
with the indecent manner in which the Univers treats that 
noble champion of Catholic principles and Catholic rights, 
. the illustrious Count de Montalembert, for his recent re- 
) markable, and, under the circumstances, heroic publication 
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on Catholic Interests in the Nineteenth Century. It keeps 
no measure with this distinguished Catholic author and 
statesman. It misrepresents his book, perverts his plainest 
and most obvious sense, maligns his motives, and labors 
to wither him with its sneers, and to overwhelm him with 
abuse. In the name of religion, outraged in the person of 
one of her noblest and purest, firmest and most generous 
sofs, we protest against this scandal. Whether Monta- 
) lembert be right or wrong in his book, he deserves far other 


nerves 


Ht treatment from the Catholic journalist. ‘That book, say 
HH what you will of it, is only a masterly statement and de- 
. fence of the principles which its author has uniformly pro- 
. fessed and acted upon ever since he entered public life, 
and if offensive, contains no new offence, and provokes 
no new hostility. The author can have committed by 
it no other offence than that of proving that he remains 
unchanged and firm amid the changes and defections of 
others, and that he refuses to abandon the ground on 
} which Catholics have everywhere stood for the last twenty 
years, on which they have fought so many battles, and 

gained so many victories for the freedom of religion. 

Does the Univers feel that Count de Montalembert’s con- 
i sistency casts a reproach upon its own? Why should it? 
. It too has been consistent in its way. Very true, in 1848 

it was rabid for democracy, and told us it was all over 
HI with kings; in 1850 it was a loyal Bourbonist, main- 
i tained that the only salvation of France was the Count 
ti de Chambord ; and in 1852 it became the incense-bearer 
i of Cesarism, denounced discussion and constitutional lib- 

erty, sneered at representative or parliamentary govern- 
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ment, and sung the praises of absolutism; but in all this 
it was consistent with itself, for it only obeyed the domi- 
nant public opinion of its countrymen, or changed so as 
to be always with the party in the ascendency. 

We find no fault with the Univers for supporting the 
new imperial government of France; the greater part of 
the French bishops and clergy seem to believe it, all things 
considered, the best government for their country, and that 
suffices for us. We do not understand M. Montalembert 
himself to be disposed to disturb it, or to throw any obsta- 
cles in its way. He accepts Napoleon the Third for his 
sovereign, although he wishes stronger guaranties for pub- 
lic liberty than are afforded by the present constitution of 
the empire, and in this, as at present informed, we cer- 
tainly agree with him. But be this as it may, we cannot 
pardon the Univers for its unchristian treatment of a man 
who is so dear to Catholics, and who has deserved so well 
of them, as Count de Montalembert, whom we have so 
long known and revered as the political leader of the 
Catholic party in France. Nor can we pardon its at- 
tempts to make it appear that there is a solidarity dbe- 
tween Catholicity and absolute governments. Absolute 
government may be a necessity in France at the moment; 
if so, let the Univers advocate it for that country; but let 
it not attempt to advocate it as a necessity for all coun- 
tries and for all times, as the normal political order, and 
labor to erect absolutism into a dogma of faith. Its sneers 
at constitutional liberty, and at parliamentary or repre- 
sentative governments, tend to compromise such Catho- 
lics as live under a republic or a constitutional monarchy, 
and to place them in a false position. ‘They put weapons 
into the hands of their enemies, which they can wield with 
unpleasant effect against them. In this country and in 
Great Britain, in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, and 
some of the smaller German states, the greatest disservice 
you can render Catholics is to defend in their name abso- 
lute governments. France is not all the world, and a 
Catholic journal should remember that there is a solidarity 
between Catholics of all nations, and that it is its duty not 
to defend what it may regard as the interests of its own 
country in such manner as to compromise the interests of 
Catholics in other countries. We ourselves live under a 
republic, and though we have no wish to force republi- 
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canism on others, we love and cherish it for ourselves. 
While we respect monarchy where it is the legal order, we 
demand from Catholic journals equal respect for republi- 
canism wherever it is the legal order, as it is with us. We 
have opposed those who sought to revolutionize monarchi- 
cal Europe in favor of democracy; we will oppose no less 
strenuously those who may seek to revolutionize our own 
country in favor of monarchy. While we respect the 
rights of monarchists, we expect Catholic journals in mo- 
narchical states to respect the rights of republicans in 
republican states. It is too late to attempt to convert us 
to absolutism. Absolute monarchy has existed in France, 
in Spain, and some other countries, and we have seen 
what society became under it. If the loss of popular lib- 
erty follows the loss of the freedom of the Church, the loss 
of the freedom of the Church has always thus far followed 
the loss of popular liberty, and we have never found the 
Church free save in free states. 

We have therefore been most happy to find so eminent 
a Catholic as Count de Montalembert, when so many 
Catholic journals, frightened at the threatened horrors of 
socialism, were beginning to despair of liberty, and to ad- 
vocate a return to unmitigated despotism, raising his elo- 
quent and powerful voice to declare that there is no soli- 
darity between Catholics and absolute governments, and 
to demand, not the Church for the sake of liberty, which 
is a subordination of the spiritual to the temporal, but 
liberty for the sake of the Church. In doing so he has 
gladdened our hearts, and checked a tendency which was 
rapidly showing itself in more quarters than one, and from 
which great evils were to be apprehended. All in his 
book may not be sound; he may have here or there seen 
things in a too favorable light, and fallen into some exag- 
gerations; but he has uttered a timely word, an eloquent 
word, and let Louis Veuillot’s Univers say what it may 
against him or it, the trae Catnotic Universe has heard 
it with reverence and gratitude, and will, we venture to 
predict, cherish him in its heart of hearts when the mis- 
guided journalists who deride him to-day, and condemn 
him because unable to appreciate the pure and lofty prin- 
ciples which govern him, are forgotten, with all their 
works. 
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Art. VII.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. A History of the Attempts to establish the Protestant Reformation in 
Ireland, and the Successful Resistance of the Irish People, from 1540 to 
1830. By Tuomas Darcy M’Gee. Boston: Donahoe. 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 376. 


Mr. M’Gec is well known to the public generally as the editor of the 
American Celt, perhaps the very best Catholic Irish paper published on 
this continent, and to our readers particularly as the writer of a very in- 
teresting article on ** The Reformation ”’ in Ireland, inserted in this jour- 
nal for July, 1852. Carried away for a time, like so many other young 
men of more enthusiasm than solid learning and experience, in the revo- 
lutionary doctrines and movements of our age, he appeared lost to the 
Catholic cause ; but he has finally, by the grace of God, been enabled to 
return to sound Catholic politics, and is now one of our most sincere, most 
earnest, and most able Catholic writers. ‘The work before us is merely 
an historical sketch, but it is in the main a sketch from the hand of a 
master. It wants filling up, and more elaboration in details, to be really 
what it professes to be ; but, nevertheless, it is a very interesting and spirit- 
ed book, and gives the reader a more clear insight into the persecuting 
policy of Anglicanism, and the brave resistance of the Irish people, a bet- 
ter and more comprehensive view of the wrongs of Ireland and the patient 
endurance of her people, than any other popular work that we are ac- 
quainted with. It must prove an acceptable offering to the Irish people, 
whithersoever they are scattered abroad, and tend, wherever it is read, to 
increase their reverence for their persecuted ancestors, and to confirm 
them in the faith of their fathers. 


2. The Spaewife; or the Queen’s Secret. A Story of the Reign of 
Elizabeth. By Paut Perpercrass, Ese. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 142. 


Messrs. Murpuy & Co., one of our most enterprising Catholic houses, 
have brought out this book in a style highly creditable to them as pub- 
lishers. The work itself is one of high pretensions as an historical novel, 
and has been elaborated with great care and pains, by an author who is 
already advantageously known to our public, and from whom we have 
much to expect. It has been favorably received, generally commended 
by the Catholic press, and men whose literary tastes and judgments we 
are bound to respect have pronounced it a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
written with ability, and is certainly a very interesting production ; but, 
with profound respect for its author, we must say that we are not quite 
satisfied with it. It strikes us as too grave for fiction, and too light for 
history. Its interest is too uniformly tragic, a good deal of it lacks vrai- 
semblance, and its characters, except the Irish characters, are not always 
happily drawn. The old Knight, for instance, is represented at one 
stage as too imbecile for the spirit and energy he betrays at another. The 
Scotch dialect used by the Spaewife, we have been told by competent 
authority, is Scotch only in the sense that it is not English. We can 
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hardly credit the wonderful success with which the Irish courtier diseom- 
fits single-handed the whole London mob. ‘The morale of the book is 
open to criticism. Elizabeth is lauded too highly as Queen, and blackened 


,too much, we think, asa woman. She certainly was no saint, but her 


private morals, bad as they may have been, were not worse than those of 
more than one contemporary Catholic sovereign. It seems to us hardly 
worth while to revive, at this late day, the gossip and scandals of her 
time. Her acts as Queen, not her vices as a woman, plunged England 
into heresy and schism. ‘The secret on which the book turns is at best 
doubtful, at any rate rests on no adequate historical authority. The au- 
thor makes a confessor tell his penitent, who professes to be in possession 
of the Queen’s secret, that on no account whatever can she with a good 
conscience disclose it. Whence, then, has the author himself obtained 
the right to reveal it? Even if true, we can see no good purpose that 
ean at the present time be answered by bringing the fact to light that 
Elizabeth had a bastard son. She did what she was permitted to do, and 
has gone to her own place, and there let us leave her. 

The author informs us that this book is merely introductory to another 
which he is preparing on Mary, Queen of Scots. We hope that he will 
not, as we fear from this he is disposed to do, ascribe in whole or in 
part the treatment of Mary by Elizabeth to her jealousy of her as a 
woman. Mary was, we firmly believe, innocent, and we have the re- 
spectable authority of Benedict the Fourteenth fur saying that she died 
a martyr to her religion. It was Elizabeth the Protestant Queen, not 
Elizabeth the woman moved by petty female jealousy or rivalry, that per- 
secuted Mary, dethroned and imprisoned her, and finally beheaded her. 
Let us not attempt to rob Mary of her glorious martyrdom, nor to relieve 
the Protestant Queen of England of her fearful responsibility. Catholic 
historians and novelists should take higher and more comprehensive views 
of the causes that produced the terrible events of Elizabeth’s reign than 
was taken by the gossips of the time. 


3. History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent. By Georce Bancrort. Vol. V. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. 1852. 8vo. pp. 459. 


Tue fifth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History appeared at the close of 
the last year, but too late for us to announce it in our January number. 
It continues the history of the Colonies from 1763 down to 1766, and is to 
us the most interesting and the least objectionable of any of the volumes 
that have yet appeared. It contains some, but comparatively few, of the 
faults we have previously pointed out in Mr. Bancroft’s work. If the re- 
maining volumes show an equal improvement on the preceding, we shall 
have no great fault to find with them, and shall begin to be proud of our 
countryman. 





